





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Senator Jos. M. Dixon, of Montana. 
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THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATESTHE GREAT PROGRESS MADE IN THE 
SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION 
OF OUR TOBACCO DIPS: 


1. The “ old way:” 


Hauling Tobacco Stems to the Ranch, to make “Home-Made’” Extract: 


1715 '0s a 
207 3 


7 a. 


es <P ” 
poe 4 or 


Total v “ee about 6800 pounds. 


NICOTINE YIELD 


About 42 pounds. Sufficient to make 10,000gallons of wash, “five one-hundredths of one 
per cent Nicotine.” Under the “home-made” process, no uniformity could be counted upon. 


fois os 


sor ue 








= Progress. 3. “The Latest.” 


Taking one case (10 tins) of “Black Leaf 40” 
|| to the Ranch: 





Hauling 28 five-gallon cans of “Black Leaf” 
Tobacco Extract to the ranch: 








Total weight. about 1750 pounds. '| Total weight about 160 pounds. 


NICOTINE YIELD | NICOTINE YIELD 


About 42 pounds. || About 42 pounds. 
Makes 10,000 gallons of wash “five-one hun- | Makes 10,000 gallons of wash “five-one hun- 
dredths of one per cent Nicotine.” (The Official || dredths of one per cent Nicotine.” (The Official 





Requirement.) | Requirement.) 
Uniform Strength Guaranteed. Uniform } Sirens Guaranteed. 








In Short :—In the abalihleities eins set forth a above. “Black Leaf 40” yields the Wool 
Growers: 
As much Nicotine 
As many Gallons of Official-strength Wash 
As efficient Non-evaporating Properties 
As Non-injurious Effects upon Sheep and Wool 
In addition, “Black * caf 40” has the advantage of NOT STAINING THE WOOL, and of 
COSTING LESS MONEY in the principal wool-growing districts. 


PRICE: 


101% lb. can, $12.50 makes 1000 gallons, containing “five one hundredths of 1 per cent Nicotine” 
214 lb. can, 3.25 makes 240 gallons, containing “five one hundredths of 1 per cent Nicotine” 
1% lb. can, .85 makes 47 gallons, containing “five one hundredths of 1 per cent Nicotine” 
These prices prevail at ALL agencies in railroad towns throughout the United States. 
If you cannot thus obtain “Black Leaf 40,” send us P. O. Money Order and we will ship you 
by Express, prepaid. 


The Kentucky Tobacco Product Company 


Incorporated 


Louisville, Kentucky 
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FOR SALE 


2500 Delaine and Rambouillet Yearling Rams 
For Season of 191 | 


These Rams are large, heavy boned, and extremely well wooled, 
and are bred from Rams and Ewes of exceptional merit. Special 
attention has been paid to size and fleece. We are prepared to 
offer you something choice. 

@ These Rams can be seen at our ranch, at Pilot Rock, Oregon, two 


miles from railroad. | Write us your wants, or better, call and see 
these Rams. 


Cunningham Sheep & Land Co. 


PILOT ROCK, OREGON 


























WOOD BROTHERS 


LIVESTOCK COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


CHICAGO SOUTH OMAHA — SIOUX CITY SOUTH ST. PAUL 
HAVE HANDLED 

















SHEEP 
SHEEP 


SHEEP 
| SHEEP 


FROM 1867 UNTIL THE PRESENT TIME 


Our salesmen are not traveling solicitors, but “stay on the job” the year round. We give you the 
benefit of 44 years of experience in the FIRST RANK OF THE TRADE combined with 


young and up-to-date men and methods 


Special Market Information Furnished Upon Request 
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Established 
Twenty-five 


Houses 
at Ten 
Markets 
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- it, 


The largest, strongest, most efficient live stock commission organization 
in the world. 


Handling more Western cattle and sheep than any other firm in existence. 


Annual cash turn-over more than $75,000,000.00. Twenty-five years 
of steady growth. Among the smallest firms in 1886. The acknowl- 
edged leaders in 1911. ' 


Employing a staff of over fifty of the best salesmen to be found at the 
ten leading markets. 


“The Live Stock Report,” a sixteen-page illustrated weekly, published by Clay, Robinson & Co, for over 
20 years, is undoubtedly the greatest existing single aid tothe profitable feeding and marketing of live stock. 
It will be sent to any person who ships at least one carload of live stock per year, without further cost than 
the actual postage, which is 50 cents per year. If you do not find the paper worth more than you expected 
your money will be cheerfully refunded. Requests for the “Report” should be addressed as follows: 
Report Dept., Clay, Robinson & Co., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 


It Is Always Safe to Consign to 


(LAY, ROBINSON & CO. 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 


Chicago So. Omaha So. St. Paul Sioux City Denver 
Kansas City So.St. Joseph East St.Louis East Buffalo Fort Worth 
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JEREMIAH WILLIAMS & CO. 


VW OOL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


481 SUMMER STREET 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED BOSTON, MASS. 




















Our Record for Highest Price on Montana Shorn Wethers Still Stands 























We have built our reputation for the sale of western sheep and cattle on courteous treatment and 
satisfactory sales. We prefer to be known as the best rather than the largest. Write for our market 
reports and illustrated magazine; sent free of charge. 


SMITH BROTHERS COMMISSION CO. 


CHICAGO | UNION STOCK YARDS SOUTH OMAHA 
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Kreso Dip No.1 


A NON-IRRITATING COAL TAR PRODUCT 
COMBINED WITH SULPHUR 





Kreso Dip No. 1 is especially indicated for use upon sheep. 

It is a necessity to the successful sheep raiser because it rids the stock of lice, 
ticks and scab—it is effective, safe and easy to use—it contains cresols and sulphur 
which has a beneficial effect on the animal’s skin and prevents infection. 

Kreso Dip No. 1 is standardized—that is, it is always the same. It is tested both 
chemically and biologically, a positive safeguard as to its quality. 


There are hundreds of satisfied users and they know that Kreso Dip No. 1 is the 
most effective, safest and cheapest. 


A sample of Kreso Dip No. 1 has been submitted to the Department of Agriculture for examination. We 
Guarantee the contents of each package to be of the same compesition as the sample submitted to the depart- 
ment, and that when diluted according to the directions printed thereon for the treatment of sheep scab it will 


give a dipping fiuid of the composition required for a coal-tar creosote dip by the regulations of the Secretary 
of Agriculture governing sheep scab. 


KRESO DIP No.1 Kills Scab Mites, Lice and Ticks 








A Standardized 
Product 


Insurance Against 
Disease 


HERE IS PROOF BY ACTUAL USE. 


Below are given three letters from those who have used Kreso*Dip No. 1. 


have hundreds of others. 


Dipped 30,000 Sheep. 


Epcemont, S. D. 

Messrs. Parks, Davis & Co., 

Detroit, Mich. 

Gentlemen—We have dipped 30,000 sheep in 
Kreso Dip for ticks. Gave them one dipping 
and never could find ticks afterwards. The 
sheep and especially the lambs were black with 
ticks before dipping, so of course I think Kreso 


Dip is all O. K. 
(Signed) N.S. TUBBS. 


Think of This When 
You Buy Dip. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is produced and 
sold by a firm of the highest scien- 
tific and commercial reputation. 


WRITE TO-DAY—DO IT NOW. 
3000 Head Dipped. 


Ho.sroox, Navajo County, Arizona, 
August 14, 1908, 


Messrs. Parke, Dave & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Gentlemen—I have dipped my 3000 head of 
sheep in your Kreso Dip No. 1 for relief from 
scab. 

I find in this dip one which meets all your 
claims, one which is efficient, harmless to sheep 
and wool, one much preferred to lime and sul- 
phur, and altogether a good sheep dip. 

I feel safe in recommending this dip to sheep 
men and take pleasure in doing so. 

I am very respectfully yours, 


J. W. RICHARDS. 


They have learned its true merit, as 
What Kreso Dip No. 1 has done for them, it will do for you. 
We want you to know more about Kreso Dip No. 1. 


Will you write us for a free booklet telling you of the many 
uses of Kreso Dip No. 1 for all live stock? . 


Successful Dipping. 


Briumeas, Mont. 
Parxe, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Gentlemen—Replying to your recent favor, 
asking me as to the effect of Kreso Dip on the 
wool, would say that I discovered scab on my 
sheep in February last, but owing to some de- 
lays which were entirely unavoidable we did 
not get to dip them until about April 25th or 
26th. Notwithstanding they were due to lamb 
about this time, I determined to dip them at 
least once before lambing, in order, if possible, 
to save my wool clip, as well as my lambs, and 
decided to use Kreso Dip, as I had understood 
it was both beneficial to the wool and compare 
atively harmless to the animal itself, as well 
as a sure cure for scab. 

My sheep were inspected within the last few 
days by the State Inspector, my foremen and 
myself, and at this time, 60 days after dipping, 
show no trace of scab. 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) BERT SHOREY. 





WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND INFORMATION TO 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 
LABORATORIES: Detroit, Mich., U.S.A.; Walkerville, Ont.; Hounslow, Eng. 





BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Kansas City, Minneapolis, U.S.A.; London, 
Eng.; Montreal, Que.; Sydney, N.S.W.; St. Petersburg, Russia; Bombay, India; Tokio, Japan; Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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Address to Arizona Wool Growers 


I am glad to be in Flagstaff today to 
meet in convention with the wool grow- 
ers of Arizona, and discuss with you the 
conditions that confront our industry. 

Again the sheep industry of America 
has become the football of the Democratic 
party as a political issue, and unless the 
sheep men of the country wake up to the 
true situation there is grave danger of 
the destruction of our industry. 

The Democratic party has already pass- 
ed two bills through the House of Rep- 
resentatives, one placing meats on the 
free list, and another placing an ad va- 
lorem duty of 20 per cent on the value of 
wool that is imported into this country. 
When we come to realize that the ad va- 
lorem duty will be placed upon the for- 
eign valuation of wool, we must under- 
stand that the bill just passed by the Dem- 
ocratic House gives but very little protec- 
tion to the wool growers of this country. 
A careful estimate based upon the average 
price of wool in foreign countries for the 
past ten years shows that this proposed 
law will give us a protection of from 2 to 
3% cents per pound on first and second 
class wool, and from lec to 1% cents per 
pound protection on third class. wools. 

A dangerous situation confronts our in- 
dustry, for if either of these bills just 
passed by the Democratic party, through 
the House of Representatives, becomes a 
law, it means the passing of the great 
sheep industry from America for a num- 
ber of years. There is but one thing left 
for the wool growers in the United States, 
and that is to organize and fight these 
measures to the last ditch. 

Since President Taft’s attack on Sched- 
ule K in his Winona speech, no question 
has attracted more attention than the re- 
vision of this schedule of our tariff law. 
President Taft believes that Schedule K 
should be revised, and I agree with him 
in this. But the questions that are of vi- 
tal importance to the wool growers of 
this country are: Shall Schedule K be 
revised by the party which believes in 
the protection of the American industries? 
or, Shall it be revised by the party that 
believes in “free trade’ or a ‘‘tariff for 
revenue only?” which we know from past 
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experience means the destruction of our 
industry. 

When President Taft decided that Sched- 
ule K ought to be revised, he asked Con- 
gress for an appropriation sufficient to 
make a thorough investigation of the 
whole matter of the cost of producing wool 
and cloth in this country and abroad. He 
selected some of the strongest men of the 
nation, naming a non-partisan board by 
selecting three Republicans and two Dem- 
ocrats, to make this investigation, and has 
asked them to report by the first of next 
December. 

Let us hope that this is the beginning 
of a new policy for this government— 
that of settling the great questions that af- 
fect our business interests through a Com- 
mission whose duty it shall be to make 
thorough and impartial investigations, and 
report the facts to Congress so that the 
men who pass our laws may have a better 
knowledge of the laws they pass‘and their 
effect on the business interests of the coun- 
try. 

In my opinion, President Taft’s recom- 
mendation for a permanent Tariff Com- 
missiOn is the wisest step taken in the in. 
terest of our commercial world that Amer- 
ica has ever known, for it means the set- 
tlement of.the business affairs of this 
country in the broad light of common 
sense and sound judgment. The settle- 
ment of the business interests of this coun- 
try in this manner should give confidence 
and stability to our commercial world, and 
bring about a permanent prosperity such 
as we have never known before. It is time 
that the American people were saying that 
no political party shall make a football of 
the business interests of this country any 
longer. 

But today we find the Democratic party 
so anxious to play their political game 
in the revision of Schedule ‘‘K’’ that they 
are not willing to wait until the Tariff 
Board makes it report, although these same 
gentlemen gave their hearty support to 
the bill creating a permanent Tariff Com- 
mission, when that measure was before the 
House in the last session of Congress. But 
a national campaign is coming on, and it 
becomes necessary for the Democratic par- 


ty to have an issue and it must be evi- 
dent to all those who have watched the 
movements of the Democrats in the past 
few months that they are to revive their 
old issue of ‘‘free trade” or “‘tariff for rev. 
enue only.” \ 

Let no wool grower in the United States 

think for a minute that because the Dem- 
ocrats have placed a duty of 20 per cent 
ad va lorem on foreign wool that it has 
been done for the protection of the wool 
industry of the United States. 
\ Let me read to you what Mr. Under. 
wood, chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means in the House of Representatives 
says about this bill. I read from page 26 
of the Report of this committee: 

“Tt is maintained by a very large num- 
ber of our best economists and statesmen 
that the economical situation involved in 
our rapid progress as a nation requires 
that our ports be thrown open to the im- 
portation of wool free of duty; and this 
view, based on the most profound consid- 
eration of the public welfare has found ex- 
pression in Democratic legislation. It is 
the constant intent of the Democratic par- 
ty to make the burden of the tariff taxes 
as light as possible for the people, and to 
levy taxes upon a revenue basis as prompt- 
ly as possible for the party recognizes no 
justification whatever for tariff taxes ex. 
cept the necessity or revenue.’”. Mr. Un- 
derwood goes on to say: 

“The bill H. R. 11019 is not to be con- 
strued as an abandonment of any Demo- 
cratic policy, but in view of the Democrat- 
ic platform for a gradual reduction of the 
tariff, and of the depleted and depleting 
condition of the Public Treasury, a result 
of Republican extravagance, a tariff of 20 
per cent ad valorem on raw wool is/ now 
proposed as a revenue necessity, 

Mr. Underwood seems to be especially 
anxious that there should be no misun- 
derstanding in this matter, that there is 
to be be no abandonment of Democratic 
principles. He has served notice on the 
wool growers of the country that the 
next step is to be free wool. 

Mr. Underwood goes on to say. Again I 
read from page 26 of the report of the 
Ways and Means Committee; 





“The principal part of our wool growing 
is now in the far western or mountain stat- 
es, which in 1910 produced about 50 per 
cent of the domestic clip. For a number 
of years the raising of sheep for wool has 
been a comparatively small incident of 
agriculture in the older and eastern states. 
It is evident that the development of ag- 
riculure in the west is bringing into more 
profitable use a great deal of land hereto- 
fore used for pasturage and with the 
steady increase in our population, pastur- 
age must give way more and more to ag- 
riculture throughout the continental Un- 
ited States. The raising of large num- 
bers of sheep requires great ranges of suit- 
able grazing land, with suitable water and 
soil conditions. It is therefore evident 
that in the future, with our rapidly in- 
creasing population, if our people are to- 
continue to use wool for clothing to a 
great extent, a large percentage of the do- 
mestic consumption must be imported as 
has been the heiciofore. This will 
not mean less demand for our domestic 
woo's, buc a greater and better demand 
for all the domestic wool that can be rais- 
ed, if unwise restriction discouraging the 
use of wool can be avoided.” 

Mr. Underwood seems to understand on. 
'v too we.! the effect of this bill, for «¢ 
says that alarger percentage of our do- 
mestic consumption of -wool must be im- 
ported. He goes on to say that it will 
not mean a less demand for our domestic 
wools, but a greater and better demand 
for all the domestic wools that can be 
raised, if unwise restrictions discouraging 
the use of wools can be avoided. 

I especially want to call your attention 
to this part. of the Comittee’s report. Mr. 
Underwood could not have said anything 
plainer to the American -people if he had 
tried, that after the sheep industry of this 
country has been destroyed there will be 
a greater and better demand for all the do- 
mestic wools that are left. A greater and 
better demand any school boy knows 
means a higher price for the wools that 
will be raised after the industry has been 
practically destroyed. Higher wools must 
mean higher clothing. So at the best Mr. 
Underwood only offers temporary relief 
in the high price of clothing by removing 
the duty on wool. So the great sheep 
industry of America is to be destroyed to 
give the Democratic party an issue. Mr. 
Underwood seems to be under the impress- 
ion that sheep can not be grown in Amer- 
jena, and that sheep growing in the West, 
he says, ‘“‘must soon give way to agricul- 
ture.” 

Those of us who are familar with the 
range conditions of the West know that 
with proper encouragement the sheep in- 
dustry can be increased in practically all 


care. 
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of the Western States. 
own state 
soltely 


Speaking of my 
(Idaho) I know this to be ab- 
true. The great ranges that are 
used in my state for the grazing of sheep 
and cattle cannot be used for any other 
purpose. It is too rough and rugged for 
agriculture. What is true in Idaho is true 
in most range states of the Union. I say, 
without fear of successful contradiction, 
that in most of the range states, with 
proper encouragement, the sheep industry 
can be increased, not only on the range, 
but on the farms. 

At one time the sheep business was a 
profitable industry in the Fast, before the 
Democratic party destroyed it with 
free trade policies. It can be made profi- 
table again in every state in the Union if 
proper protection is given to the industry, 
and it is a national disaster to drive the 
sheep from the farm. The Democratic 
party is not only proposing to drive the 
sheep off the farms, but they have threat- 
ened the destruction of the great cattle in- 
dustry by putting meats on the free list. 
Take the sheep and cattle off the farms in 
America, or reduce them in any considera- 
ble number, and you strike a blow at this 
government that will prove to be a Na- 
tional disaster. One of the serious ques- 
tions that confronts the American people 
today, is that of soil exhaustion that is 
taking place in nearly every state in the 
Union. The one great struggle of the farm- 
er today is to keep up the productiveness of 
the farm, and it can only~ be done with 
any success where live stock is used. You 
cannot continue to take away from the soil 
and not put anything back.” We must have 
more livestock upon the farms of America, 
éven if it does cost more to grow beef and 
mutton than it does in foreign countries. 

The Democratic party is made up of 
great statesmen, but of course as a party 
they must have an issue and the sheep 
industry of this country seems to be un- 
fortunate enough to be their political foot- 
ball. 

Let me call your attention to some more 
double.dealing of the Democratic party, 
and I read from the Congressional Record 
of the 62nd Congress, first session, Vol 47, 
No. 50, page 1866: 


their 


Mr. Longworth, of Ohfo, asks Mr. Ran- 
dell, a Democratic congressman from Tex- 
as, and a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, this question: ‘I am asking a 
member of the majority of the Ways and 
Means Commitee to state how much it is 
hoped or expected the price of raw wool 
will be depreciated.” 

Mr. Randell of Texas replies: “I would 
like to say to the gentleman from Ohio 
that it is impossible for the committee to 
know exactly what the changes in the price 
of wool may be; but as one of the com- 


mittee, I know the calculation of at least 
majority of the members of the 
committee is that the price o fwool will 
be enhanced by this bill. This bill is in 
favor of the woolen industry by being in 
favor of the people, and there will be a 
largely increased demand for wool. ” 

It is going to increase the demand for 
wool, that is what Mr. 
So in one breath 


a large 


Underwood says 
we find the lead- 
ers of the Democratic party telling ‘the 
wool growers of this country that they are 
going to give them a better demand and a 
higher price for their wool and in the next 
breath they tell the American people they 
are reducing tariff 
them cheaper clothing. 
statesmen of the 

hard to understand. 


also. 


the on wool to give 


great 
party 


These 
Democratic 
1 think I understand 
Mr. Underwood, and I fully agree with 
him that after the great sheep industry 
this country has been destroyed there 
will be, as he says, a greater and better 
demand for all of the domestic wools we 
have left. But if I know anything about 
cause and effect, or supply and demand, 
this means a higher price for wool, and in 
return must mean a higher price for cloth- 
ing. 


are 


of 


Now let me tell you why I am for a re- 
vision of Schedule K. Schedule K has prac 
ticed deception on the wool growers for 
a number of years, for it has not given 
them the just measure of protection that 
the framers of it intended they should 
have. Schedule K has always promised 
the wool growers’ 11 cents per pound pro- 
tection in the grease, twice that amount 
on washed wool and three times that, on 
scoured wool, but under the manipulation 
of the importers but little more than half 


‘of this duty is now paid on imported wools. 


When Schedule K was first enacted in 1867 
under what is known as the Morrell bill, 
it might be said that it was a fair meas- 
ure, for wools all over the world were 
very much of the same character at that 
time. 

Certain importers and manufacturers 
contend that the law never intended to 
give our wool growers an actual protection 
of 11 cents per pound against foreign wools 
But this contention is unsupported by the 
facts. When Schedule K was first enact. 
ed, foreign wools shrank on an average of 
66 and 2-3 per cent, the same as our wool, 
and the entire law was constructed upon 
that fact. It does not require any com- 
plex process of reasoning to arrive at this 
conclusion for the law suys that on Class I 
wools imported in the grease, the duty 
shall be 11 cents per pound; if imported 
washed, and washing removes one half ‘of 
the dirt, the duty shall be ; and if im- 
ported scoured, and scouring removes all 
the dirt, the duty shall be 33¢ per pound, 
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thereby proving that the 11 cent duty on 
the grease pound was based on the assump- 
tion that wool shrank 66 2-3 per cent. 
Should this not be evidence enough of the 
intent of the law, if we examine further 
we find that in determining the compen- 
satory duty that the manufacturer should 
have on imported cloth to compensate him 
for what the duty on wool had increased 
the cost of wool to him, we find that the 
law says the compensatory duty shall be 
four times the duty assessed upon a pound 
of wool in the grease, or 44 cents. Now 
when wool shrinks 66 2-3 per cent it 
takes approximately four pounds of it to 
make one pound of cloth. Therefote, the 
manufacturer was given his compensatory 
on this wool shrinking 66 2-3 per cent. If 
the law did not presume that Class I wools 
in scouring shrank 66 2.3 per cent, then it 
was dishonest to say that the duty on a 
pound of scoured wool of that class should 
be 33 cents, and the compensatory on.-a 
pound of cloth should be 44 cents. 

I think the confusion that comes to so 
many people in a discussion of Schedule 
K is from the fact that they do not un- 
derstand what is known as the shrinkage 
of wools. So I am going to try and make 
myself plain in this matter. The shrinkage 
of wools, of course, depends entirely upon 
the foreign substance that is found in the 
wool as it comes from the sheeps back; 
the grease, the dirt, or any other foreign 
matter that is in the wool must be washed 
away before it can be manufactured into 
cloth. We call this scouring. This pro- 
cess of cleaning wool is almost as simple 
as the old fashioned washtub. Now I 
am sure that we can understand that the 
only thing of value to the manufacturer in 
a pound of wool as it comes from a sheep’s 
back is the clean wool, or scoured wool 
it contains. That is the only 
manufacturer buys, if you 
he buys wool inthe grease. 
perience has taught him guess’ the 
shringage very closely. He always risks 
his judgment, and buys wools in this way 
from the flockmaster. 


thing the 
please, when 
Years of ex- 
to 


Now let me show you how the importer 
beats schedule K. We will buy two lots 
of 100 pounds each of Class I wool, in the 
grease, on the London market. We will 
import the first 100 pounds into this coun- 
try and we must pay 11 cents per pound 
duty, or $11 duty for the 100 pounds of 
wool. We find that it shrinks 66 2-3 
per cent. In other words we find that we 
have washed away out of this 100 pounds 
of Class I wool 66 2-3 pounds and that we 
have 33 1-3 pounds of scoured wool re- 
maining, just what Schedule K presumes 
that it will do. Two pounds of dirt and one 
pound of wool. Now we will import the 
other 100 pounds of Class I wool that is 
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bought on the London market, and that, 
too, costs 11 cents per pound duty, or $11 
duty for the 100 pounds we import. Now 
here is where the importer beats Schedule 
K. We scour this 100 pounds of Class I 
wool and find we have only washed away 
38 pounds and we have 62 pounds of 
clean left, ready to be made into 
cloth. So we find that instead of import. 
ing 66 2-3 pounds of dirt in the 100 pounds 
of wceol in the grease, we have only import- 
ed 38 pounds of dirt; and instead of only 
having 33 1-3 pounds of clean wool, as we 
had in our first 100 pounds, we have 62 
We find that we 
have brought into this country 62 pounds 
of scoured wool for the same price that 
the law provides that we shall pay for 33- 
1-3 pounds of scoured wool. 
words, 


wool 


pounds of clean wool. 


Or in other 
buying light 
London markets 
has imported 28 2-3 pounds free of duty. 
Instead of the importer paying 33 cents 
duty pound of scoured wool of the 
first you will find that he is only 
paying a duty of 17% cents on a pound of 
scoured wool of that class. So instead of 
getting 11 cents per pound protection in 
the grease, as Schedule K says we are, on 


the importer by 


shrinking wools on the 


ona 


class, 


first class wools, we are only getting 5 2-3 
cents per pound on these wools. 


A thorough and exhaustive investigation 
has been made by the officers of the Nation 
al Wool Growers 
shrinkage of 


Association into the 
imported _into this 
country. After searching the woo! lofts of 
Boston and getting samples of wools and 
having them scoured, we find that the av- 
erage shrinkage of the first class wools 
impgrted into this country for 1910 was 
approximately 38 per cent. So the sec- 
ond 100 pounds of wool that I described 
to you as having been bought in London 
and imported in 1910 is a representation 
of the average importation of Class I wools 
today. 


wools 


In looking at the provisions of Schedule 
K covering second class wools we find it 
permits greater deception than in the im. 
portation of first class wools. Here, through 
a skillful manipulation of words, second 
class wools are permitted to be imported 
into this country either washed or unwash- 
ed at a duty of 12 cents per pound. To 
some this has been known as the “nigger 
in the woodpile’”’ or the ‘joker’ of Sched- 
ule K. Here, again, a careful selection of 
second class wools imported into this coun- 
try in 1910, after having them scoured, 
shows that the average shrinkage of these 
wools is only 20 per cent. Or in 
words, importer brings these wools 
in a scoured basis for 15 cents per 
pound, instead of 36 cents per pound, or 
at a duty of 5 cents per pound 
grease, against 12 cents, 


other 
the 


on 


in the 


as as the law 


9 
provides. So we find that the man growing 
second class wools in America is receiving 
less protection than the man growing first 
class wools. I am sure that we will all 
agree that when Schedule K is revised, it 
should treat all wool growers alike. 

Let me you some of the 
methods that have been employed to beat 
Schedule K. The whole wool growing world 
has been pitted against Schedule K in its ef- 
forts to see how light 
wools could be made. 


describe to 


the shrinkage of 
So persistent has 
been this effort that a phrase has grown 
up in wool growing countries of the world 
“suitable for American trade, meaning 
that it an especially light clip free 
from dirt, grease and other foreign mat- 
ter, and was “fit for America.” Not that 
the wools were any better when this for- 
eign substance was removed, but from the 
fact of the light shrinkage of these wools, 
more scoured wool could be imported for 
the 11 12 cents in duty. Today, all 
first class wools imported into this coun- 
try are skirted and willowed; ‘‘willowing”’ 
means throwing the fleece on a screened 
table, the wool is shaken so as to throw 
out all the dirt that is possible to remove 
in this way. ‘“Skirting’’ means the taking 
off of the belly, the short wool around 
the legs, the dirty wool around the tail, 
the neck and the head, leaving nothing 
but the cleanest part of the fleece to be 
shipped to America. Only the lightest 
fleeces out of the same flock of sheep are 
set aside for the American trade. The im- 
porters of wool into this country, of course, 
have encouraged the growers in foreign 
countries to handle their wool in this way, 
and some of the flockmasters in Australia 
have gone so far as to advertise their rams 
as “sires fit to produce wool for the Amer. 
ican trade.’”’ So it is not strayge when the 
whole wool growing world has been pitted 
against Schedule K that it has succeeded 
in beating the game, and has destroyed 
at least half of the protection that Sched- 
ule K has always the wool 
growers of this The importers 
have not only the protection 
that the flockmasters of this country are 
entitled to but this government, through 
this method, has lost millions of dollars in 
duty. So we can understand why wool in 
this country for a number of years has 
been selling below the cost of production 
Had Schedule K told the truth and given 
the importers of this country no oppor- 
tunity to beat the law, and had it given the 
wool growers the full 


” 


was 


or 


promised 
country. 
destroyed 


measure of protec- 
tion that it promised them, and if our in- 
dustry had not been so unfortunate as 
to have been the political football of the 
Democratic party, industry of 


America would have been in a prosperous 


the sheep 


condition in years past, and we would 
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now be growing ample wool to furnish the 
domestic demand. 

When Schedule K is revised the wool 
growers will insist on a law that places 
the importation of wool into this country 
on a scoured basis. The men who want to 

’ beat Schedule K will say that this is im- 
practicable, yet it is a well known fact 
that every pound of wool purchased by 
the importers of this country is bought on 
that basis. Practically all the wools pur- 
chased in South America today come in on 
a guarantee that they will shrink a cer- 
tain per cent. All the wool sold on the 
London market is sold on a scoured basis. 
Almost without exception samples are tak- 
en of the different lots of wools, and the 
buyer is assured of their shrinkage. A 
spirit of fairness to the wool growers of 
this country, and to the government, de. 
mands that we shall all know what the ac- 
tual protection on wool is in the new law. 

I do not believe that the American peo- 


ple want to see the great sheep industry of 
this country destroyed, nor do I believe 
they want to abandon the great principles 
of protection to American industries and 
American labor. And I am satisfied when 
Schedule K is revised they will be willing 
to give this industry ample protection to 
make it a successful and prosperous bus- 
iness. 


Believing in the great principles of pro- 
tection, and knowing from past experience 
that free wool means destruction to our 
industry, I am here to appeal to the wool- 
growers of Arizona to organize and help 
save the great sheep industry, and as 
President of the National- Wool Growers 
Association, I shall call upon the Wool 
growers of every state in the Union to do 
their duty in the great crisis that con- 
fronts us. It is our duty as wool growers to 
show the American people that the sheep 
industry is not responsible for the high 
cost of clothing, and it is our duty as 
wool growers to show the American peo- 
ple that the sheep industry cannot exist 
in America without protection. This is 
not a theory, for we had a practical de- 
monstration of free wool under the Wilson 
bill. The struggle of those four years is 
still fresh in the memories of the American 
flock master, when more than ten million 
head of sheep were driven to the slaught- 
er houses, and many of them did not pay 
the expense of transportation. We saw 
some of the best flocks in the world upon 
which a life time had been spent in build- 
ing up to a high standard of perfection 
of both wool and mutton, turned over to 
the butcher’s knife and passed out of ex- 
istence forever. To save the _ industry 
from total annihilation, wages had to be 
reduced fvom 20 to 40 per cent, and we 
were foiced to practice the most rigid e- 
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conomy in the cost of living. Only the 
plainest food was within our reach when 
we were forced to compete with the cheap 
wouls of foreign countries. The average 
price of wool in my state (Idaho) was 6%4 
cents per pound. 

You would expect the Democratic party 
would be satisfied with ruining a great in- 
austry once in a generation, but in such 
a hurry are they to revise Schedule K that 
for the first time in the history of the 
country the wool growers were not given 
a hearing when legislation affecting their 
industry was under consideration. 

Let us hope in this great struggle to 
save the industry, there are men in ‘the 
Democratic party, in the Senate of the Un- 
ited States, who will be big enough, strong 
enough, and with courage enough, to say 
to their party in no uncertain tones, ‘‘the 
great sheep industry of this country is a 
blessing to the American -people, and shall 
not be destroyed if our votes will prevent 
x.” 

If Mr. Underwood and the Democratic 
party had taken the time to make a tuor. 
ough investigation of the sheep industry 
inthis country they would have found that 
it costs 4 cents a pound more to produce 
wool in the west than it did a few years 
ago. A good portion of this is paid to the 
government for grazing fees on the forest 
reserves. The balance is paid out in the 
nucreased price of labor, the increased cvst 
of living, increased freight rates, and an 
increased price of everything that enters 
into the cost of. producing a pound of wool. 

Here are a few items of expense, if you 
please, that the American flockmaster must 
meet before his wool reaches the manu- 
facturer: 

In the west, figuring wool on a scoured 
basis, it costs the wool grower 3 cents a 
pound for the privilege of grazing his 
shee, on the forest reserves for three and 
one-nalf months, or at the rate of more 
than 10 cents a pound, if you please, on 
the scoured basis, for grazing privileges 
the year round. We are paying the rail. 
roads of this country 6% cents a pound 
freight on wool to the Eastern markets, 
figured on the scoured basis. And we must 
pay the commission merchant in Boston 
3% cents per pound for handiing and se!l- 
ing the wool to the manufacturers. These 
are fixed charges that are not within the 
power of the wool grower to change. 

We pay labor 20 per cent more than is 
paid in Australia, and 300 per cent more 
than {s paid in Mexico and South Amer- 
ica. It is a well known fact that it costs 
more to feed the shepherd dog on the 
ranges of the west, than it does to feed 
the Poens who are used for herding in 
some of the foreign countries, and yet the 
“Free Traders’? would ask an American 


citizen to compete with these conditions. 

In the protest made by the National 
Wool Growers Associaion against the free 
meat bill, before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, Mr. Hagenbarth of Idaho, and Mr. 
Knollin of New Mexico, made a detailed 
statement showing the cost of every item 
connected with the sheep industry in the 
states of Idaho and New Mexico. These 
two ranches are ideally located for the e- 
conomical conduction of the sheep indu- 
try, and are managed as carefully as any .- 
ranches in the United States. Mr. Hagen- 
barth shows that upon his ranch the av- 
erage cost of labor for runnig his sheep 
for five years was $1.12 per head per year. 
shows that the average annual cost 
for winter feed, for each sheep during the 
same period had been 58 cents per head. 
He shows the average expense for grazing, 
taxes, interest, and general expense , for 
five years to have been $1.58 per head, or 
an average cost of maintaining one sheep 
each a pear, including 6 per cent interest 
on investment had been $3.28 per head. He 
shows that it has cost on an average dur- 
ing this period 21.3 cents to produce a 
pound of wool and it has cost 5.7¢ to pro- 
duce a pound of mutton. 


He 


Mr. Knollin shows that on his ranch in 
New Mexico it is costing in labor for each 
sheep an average of 89.8c per head, and 
the total cost of running one sheep one 
year is 2.56 per head. He shows 
that it has cost on an average to produce 
one pound of wool 15.3 cents. These are 
figures that are sustained by vouchers and 
will be accepted by any court as truly set- 
ting forth the facts. 

Now let us look at the conditions that 
prevail in Australia and South America the 
two greatest wool producing countries in 
the world. Australia is recognized as one 
of the best sheep countries in the world. 
The surface of her land is covered with 
dense grasses and shrubs that furnish an 
abundance of year-long feed for sheep. 
The use of hay is unknown, and in fact it 
is not put up for sheep feed in that coun- 
try. 

The sheep industry of Australia is oper- 
ated upon an entirely different basis from 
that obtaining in our own country. The 
lands, both in Australia and New Zealand, 
are leased to the sheep men in extremely 
large bodies for’a period of from five to 
twenty years, at prices ranging from 12c 
per section (640 acres) to 10 cents per 
acre, It is snid the average cost of graz- 
ing one sheep one year is 6 cents, It is es- 
timated by all authorities that these lands 
will carry on an average of about one sheep 
to every acre and a half. This is for the. 
year-long period. These leases range from 
10,000 to 350,000 acres each, and are fen- 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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As the history of wool growing in 
‘i.e United States and legislation per- 
ining thereto is perused it will be 
served that during the first half of 
e nineteenth century there seemed 
|» have been constant striving for 
astery between the two branches of 
'e industry, that is the growers and 
anufacturers. At times legislation 
'as enacted which favored the wool- 
‘ower as against the manufacturer, 
other times the reverse was true. 
was not until the Revenue Commis- 
m was organized by the Govern- 
ent immediately after the war, that 
iy lasting attempt had been made to 
ing the two branches together for 
irmonious action along legislative 
ies. In 1866 the two interests at 
e instigation and under the auspic- 
of the Government Revenue Com- 
ission promulgated the wool sched- 
e of the Morrill Law. 


In 1866 the wools of the land were 
of a very different character as to 
quality, especially as to the clean con- 
tnt or scoured wool. It was clearly 


shown _ the Commission that 


the- wools which were at that 
time imported into the Un- 
ited States for clothing purposes 
would shrink from 60 to 75 per cent, 
and some even more, that is to say 
that out of one hundred pounds of 
wool shipped in its natural state there 
would be found after scouring 
a clean wool content ranging from 
thirty to forty pounds; accordingly in 
order to arrange for a proper degree 
of revenue for the Government and 
of necessary protection which would 
foster the growing of wool in the Un- 
ited States, we find a report signed 
by Henry S. Randall, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the National 


Wool Growers Association, addressed 
in April 1866 to the United States 
Revenue Commission, where the grow 
ers request a specific duty of ten cents 
per pound and an adavlorem of 10 per 
cent, based on an average shrinkage 
of 66 2-3 per cent. 


It was likewise conclusively shown 


by the wool manufacturers of that 
time (there being practically no wor- 
steds manufactured in the United 
States until later years) that it re- 
quired four pounds of grease wool 
shrinking about 66 2-3 per cent 
to make one pound of finished cloth, 
and in the report made by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers, ad- 
dressed in May 1866 to Hon. Steven 
Caldwell of the United States Reven- 
ue Commission, we find they ask 
Congress to impose a compensatory 
duty of 53 cents per pound on wool, 
woolen cloth and manufactures of 
wool; 46 cents of this amount being 
a compensatory to cover the duty ask- 
ed for by the growers, as aforesaid. 


The Morrill Law which was enact- 
ed in 1867 embodied practically every 
suggestion made by wool growers and 
manufacturers, who had framed their 
respective interests in the schedule 
and confirmed their right thereto by 
testimony submitted to the Commiss- 
ion. The Morrill Law has since that 
time served as a frame or skeleton 
on which has been built Schedule K 
in every enactment of a protective or 
revenue law. It was, however, but a 
short time, until the importer and the 
manufacturer of wool awoke to the 
fact that on every hundred pounds of 
wool on which they were paying duty 
they were losing 60 to 70 per cent of 
the amount on which duty was paid 
through the heavy shrinkage of wool 
that was being imported. Heavy pres- 
sure was then brought to bear on 
the grower of wool in foreign coun- 
tries to use every means which would 
tend towards an increase in the clean 
scoured content of wools to be impor- 
ted to the United States. The first 
step taken in this process was skirt- 
ing which consists of eliminating from 
the fleeces all undesirable and heavy 
shrinking portions, such as the belly, 
the britch, the downrights, etc.; thus 
there was left for export into the Un- 
ited States only the superior por- 
tion of the fleeces. Then followed a 
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general introduction of a type of Me- 
rino into the breeding studs of these 
countries, which would give a fleece 
of lighter shrinkage than the old hea- 
vy greasy Merino; this was followed 
later by the introduction of the Lin- 
coln, Leicester and other types, which 
being crossed with the Merino has re- 
sulted in what is termed cross bred 
wools. New Zealand was particular 
ly zealous in this class of breeding, so 
much so that for the year 1909 out 
of 491, 000 bales of wool produced in 
New Zealand 466,000 were of 
the crossbred _ type. Victoria, 
Australia, out of a total of 289,000 
bales had 101,000 of the cross bred 
type. The predominating types of 
wools exported from South America 
at the present time is largely of the 
cross bred type. 

The result of this continuous breed- 
ing for light shrinking wools has been 
that the bulk of the New Zealand 
wools imported into this country 
range around 40-46’s and the average 
shrink of the same is 28 to 30 per 
cent. The bulk of the wools from Ar- 
gentia, shipped:from Buenos Ayres 
known as the Lincoln cross breds av- 
erage from 27 to 29 per cent; the low 
1-4 bred or 40-44s shrink 30 to 32 
per cent.; the High 1-4 bred or 44-46s 
will shrink 35 to 37 per cent. For the 


bulk of the wools shipped from Uru- 
guay and known as Montevideo, and 
termed 50-60s the average is about 


38 per cent. The woois enumerated 
here are all known as cross breds and 
are largely or almost entirely used 
in the United States in the worstea 
manufacturing business and consti- 
tute the blk of our importations of 
foreign wools. The select Merinr 
wools of quality 64’s, our  princi- 
pal source of supply being Australia, 
show shrinkage as follows:. 

Wool from Port Phillip known as 
Geelong and Riverina wool shrink 
from 48 to 50 per cent. 

Wool from Sidney and Queensland 
quality 64’s, Merino, shrink from 48 
to 52 per. cent. 

South American wools shinped from 
Montevideo, Uruguay, quality 64s, 
Merino wool will shrink on an average 
of 52 per cent. 

Tt will be observed from the pre 
eeeding paragraphs that there is a 
vast difference between the shrinkage 
in the wool we are actually importing 
into the United States at the present 
time as compared with the shrinkage 
of 66 and 2-3 ner cent which is the 
basis of the tariff on wool. 

New Zealand is known as one of the 
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great wool producing countries and 
yet practically no Merino wool is im- 
ported into the United States for the 
reason that this wool carries too high 
a shrinkage, the average shrinkage 
being around 56 per cent. In this 
connection it is safe to say that no 
Merino wools from New Zealand are 
imnorted into the United States unless 
it be for some special purpose, and 
such wools would not constitute any 
large nercentage of the total wool im- 
rortations in to the United States. 
One is also entirely safe to say that 
the average shrinkage of all Class I 
wools imported into the United States 
does not exceed 40 per cent and in my 
opinion the average would be under 
rather than over this figure. 

There can be no question but what 
it was the theoretical intent of every 
tariff law with protective features 
which has ever been enacted in this 
country, to levy the duty as near as 
might be, based upon the clean con- 
tent of the grease wools imported. 
This is correct and proper; hence 
we find 22 cents duty on washed wools 
Class I, on the theory that the 
washing process increases the 
clean wool content of such wools; the 
duty of 33 cents per pound on scoured 
wool speaks for itself; the duty of 44 
cents on cloth is designed to cover 4 
pounds of clean wool. From this 
there can be no question as to the the- 
ory that prevailed in the framing of 
these duties. Now, what are the 
acts? Instead of 11 cents per pound 
covering the importation of 33 1-3 
pounds of clean wool, we find that it 
covers 60 pounds, in other words in- 
stead of giving the grower a protec- 
tion - of 33 cents over scoured 
round, he has received as a matter of 
fact a protection of 18 cents. There- 
fore we find that every pound of wool 
imvorted into this country at this low 
rate of duty displaces practically two 
pounds of wool grown in the states 
ot Kansas. Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Nortn Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, 
fdaho, Washington, Oreron, Colorado 
Utah. Nevada. California. Arizona, 
New Mexico. Texas and Oklahoma. 
The averave shrinkage for the states 
and territories above enumerated as 
comniled by the Nat. Wool Manufac. 
turing Association being 65 9-10 per 
cent, and we further find that everv 
round of wool] imnorted from abroad 
at the present rate of shrinkave of 
foreien wools, will disnlace more than 
1 1-2 nounds of the averace wool as 
“rown throughont the United States. 
The shrinkage of the entire wool crop 





of the United States is estimated at. 
60 9-10 per cent. 


Now comes the question of Class II 
wools. When the Morrill Law was 
framed the worsted manufacturing 
was in its infancy and there being 
but few cross breds or low bred wool 
shipped into the United States in 18- 
67, the growers conceded that impor- 


tations of this class of wools were to | 


be free of duty. In subsequent tariffs 
however, a duty of 12 cents per pound 
was levied on the grease wool of Class 
II. The tariff imposes a duty of 22° 
cents per pound on washed wools of 
Class 1, for the reason that washing 
increases the clean wool content of 


such wools double, hence the duty was & 


doubled. The present tariff and the 
Dingley and McKinley tariffs allow’ 
washed wools of Class II to be impor- 
ted at the same duty as unwashed 
wools. The wool growers apparently 
have not been strong enough, as a- 


gainst the manufacturers, to impress | 


upon the mind of Congress that this 
country during the past twenty or 
tweny-five years has developed the 
breeding and growing of crossbreds, 
mediums and even low wools to such 
an extent that they constitute at the 
present time a very respectatble per. 
centage of the flocks and herds of the 
United States. It is remarkable that 


this class of sheep should have in- 7 


creased or even have been able to sur- 
vive under the gross discriminations 


practiced against them in tariff laws ‘ 


however, the increased demand for 
mutton in the United States enabled 
the zrower of crossbred wools to de | 
velop the business by making a com- 
bination of mutton and wool growing, 
and had it not been for the develop- 
ment of this mutton trade there cou!d 
never have been any down or cross 
bred development in the United Stat- 
as 


wools are imported from Engiand and 
Ireland. A large portion of the unwash 


28. + 
The bulk of our washed or Class IT 4 


ed Class II wools comes from New . 


Zealand. 
Wools derived from England are 


divided into four distinct clasees as © 


follows: 


Pure Lustre from Yorkshire, Lin- © 
colnshire, Nottinghamshire districts. 


wethers shrinking around 16 and 18 


. 


4 


ner cent, hoggetts from 18 to 20 per 3: 


cent. 

Demi Lustre including Trish, Kent, 
Devonshire and wools of this charact- 
er, averave shrink for whethers a. 
bout 16-18 per. cent, hoggetts 
per cent 


22-24 © 


| 
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Half bred wools including North 
wools, Norfolk, Cambridge and like 
character, north wethers' shrinking 
16-20 per cent, midland county weth- 
ers Norfolk, Cambridge etc., 20-22 
per cent, north hoggets 18-20 per 
cent., midland county hoggetts 22-24 
per cent. 

Shropshire and South Downs:The 
Shrop wethers shrink around 20-22 
per cent, shrop hoggets 23-25 per cent 
and South Downs generally average 
22-24 per cent and South hoggets 25- 
27 per cent. 

The average shrinkage of class II 
washed wools that are imported from 
England into the United States will 
not exceed 22 per cent. 

The wools grown in the states of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticutt NewYork, NewJersey, Penn 
sylvania, Deleware, Maryland, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, lowa, and Missouri, approximat- 
ely seventy five per cent of which is 
medium or lower, will shrink on an 
average of 48:°8-10 per cent. Thus 


every pound of washed class II wools 
imported into the United States dis- 
places over 1 1-2 pounds of wool 
grown in the states just enumerated, 


and instead of receiving a protective 
duty of 12 cents per pound on this 
class of wools the farmer receives less 
than 8 cents. : 

A study and analysis of the various 
hearings ‘of the wool growers before 
the Ways & Means and Finance Com- 
mittees during the past 25 years, will 
furnish convincing proof. that a pro- 
tective duty of 11 cents per pound is 
not more than enough to offset the 
superior climatic advantages, lower 
wage scale and governmental facili- 
ties enjoyed by the foreign grower of 
wool as against our own peonle en- 
gaged in the business. This has be- 
come more especially true during the 
nast ten vears, during which time 
there has been a general increase of 
cost in everything nertaining to wool 
rrowing with the single excention of 
interest charges which are cheaner. 
Tt is a sineular co-incidence. which 
shonld nrove convincing to those who 
claim that wool crowing does not need 
rnrotection. to know that every time 
that tariff has been lowered on wool 
that there has been a marked de- 
crease in the production of sheen, and 
every time the tariff has been raised 
ed there has been an immediate de- 
velopment of the industry. This 
may be a co-incidence, but it is a fact 
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so evident, that it should give much 
weight to the argument that protec- 
tion measures the development and 
progress of the wool growing busi- 
ness. As tabulated by Chas Heber 
Clark, of Philadelphia, we find this 
idea correctly illustrated: 


Tariff of Wool Duty 


per Lb. 


No, of 
Sheep 
1837, lust 4 years 12 1-2 cents 
1443, 6 years 10 
1400, less thin a year Il cents 
184. less than 4 year Free Wool 
1807, 12 years il 


25 per cei © increase 
16 percen de -‘rease. 
10 per cer | increase, 
21 per cent decrease 
* $3 per cent increase 


cents 


cents 


The cost of producing wool in Aus- 
tralia ranges according to season 
from 7 1-2 to 9 1-2 cents per pound 
with an average of about 8 1-2 cents. 
In New Zealand the cost is estimated 
at from 10 to 12 cents per pound with 
an average of say 11 cents. In South 
America the cost is estimated at 7 1-2 
cents to 8 1-2 cents per pound or an 
average of about 8 cents. As against 
this cost of production we find the 
average cost in the northwestern 
states ranging from 20 to 22 cents 
ner nound, in the Southwestern states 
or the territorial regions the cost will 
range from 3 to 4 cents. per pound 
less, but the wools from the first nam- 
ed regions bring a correspondingly 
higher price on the market than those 
from the southwestern states. In the 
middle west and eastern states there 
is a great difference in the cost of 
nroduction, based on climatic condi- 
tions, values of lands, etc,, however, 
the annroximate cost will range be- 
tween 23 and 28 cents per nound, but 
it must be borne in mind that the 
wool from the fleeces grown in these 
districts shrink considerably less than 
those from the territorial sections, 
and their wools are sold for more per 
round. so that the increase in cost is 
offset by the increased price received 
for this wool as compared with the 
territorial product. 


Now if as an economic nroposition 
it will be granted that the present 
nrotective policy is the proper policy 
for the develonment or encourage- 
ment of anv industry in the United 
States. I believe that it will be con- 
ceded that no industry more comnlet- 
ely fill every demand and requirement 
for such vrotection. It is the most 
vniversally spread industry in the 
land. reaching nractically every state 
and every county. Granted then that 
nrotection is desirable and that we 
wish to proverly encourage the grow- 
ing of wool, thequestion of ways and 
means now presents itself. 


We have been operating under a 
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protective tariff for nearly half a cen- 
tury and while conditions have chang- 
ed the tariff has remained practically 
the same; while nominally, the grower 
has received adequate protection, 
I have tried to show heretofore that 
he has not received one-half of that 
which was deemed adequate. 


Now the further question of reme- 
dies presents itself. In my opinion 
there is one immediate, radical, just 
and proper cure for the principal de- 
ficiency in Schedule K. This remedy 
consists in discarding any duties lev- 
ied on a grease basis and substituting 
therefor a specific duty on scoured 
wools only and eliminating Class II 
entirely by throwing all Class II wools 
in with Class I wools, calling Class IIT 
or carpet wools a separate division, 
on which a specific duty will likewise 
be levied. After this classification has 
been made we will leave a maximum 
duty on scoured wool in Class I and a 
minimum duty upon the carpet wool 
class. 

It will be immediately contended by 
the unfair, the half-hearted or 
thoughtless opponent that this scheme 
is impracticable; that it would be im- 
possible to ascertain the scoured con- 
tent of wool; that it opened up a way 
for fraud. It seems that there is one 
statement which answers every pos- 
sible objection against placing the du- 
ty on wool on a scoured basis and that 
is the fact that all the wools of the 
world are bought and sold on a scour- 
ed basis and estimated clean content. 
If it is practicable for the wool trade 
to.do its business on a scoured ba- 
sis, why is it not equally practicable 
to import into the United States the 
same wool on the same basis and this 
government to collect the duties lev- 
ied on that basis. As a matter of 
fact all the wools for export to the 
United States are today standardized 
so that any tyro in the business can 
readily come within four or five per 
cent of the shrinkage when he knows 
whether the wools come from New 
Zealand, Australia or South Ameri- 
ca and knows whether they are Mer- 
ino or crossbreds. Even if it were 
difficult to assume or ascertain defi- 
nitely (and this we do not grant) the 
shrinkage on wool on a scoured basis 
I do not think that it would be possi- 
ble to miss it 26 2-8 per cent which 
is just about the amount we are miss- 
ing the actual shrinkage on wools im- 
norted at the present time into the Un* 
ited States as compared with the the- 
oretical shrinkage as defined by the 
present provisions of the Payne Law. 
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In order that there may be no 
question of the statement that the 
wools of the world are trad- 
ed in on a _ scoured basis, I quote 
from the Textile Mercury An- 
nual, known as the Wool Year 
Book for 1911, which is recog- 
nized as a prime authority by the 
trade on everything wool and woolen: 

“All wools are bought with regard to 
there probable net out-turn after scouring, 
and in most markets the buyer exercises 
his own judgment on this matter and ad- 
justs his bid accordingly. The South Am- 
erican wools are principally dealt with on 
a different basis. The sellers shoulder the 
responsibility for the scoured yield. The 
buyers order raw wool at such a price as 
will bring the scoured wool in at stated 
cost, and the seller invoices the greasy 
wool at the price per pound which will 
produce the desired result. ‘So that he 
gets his net wool at the bargained cost, 
the invoiced price per pound is a matter 
of indifference. The large Buenos Ayres- 
and Montevideo firms whod eal on this 
basis are prepared under certain condi- 
tions to guarantee the yield.” 


The levying of a specific duty on 
the scoured pound of wool will not 
only insure the full protection con- 
templated under the law, but will re- 
sult in a large increase of revenue to 
the United States Government, both 
of which desirable attainments will 
be accomplished without any attend- 
ent increase in. cost to the consumer. 
In fact onthis basis the present tariff 
of 33 cents on the scoured pound can 
be lowered 10 per cent or even 20 per 
cent and the grower still receive a 
degree of protection against his for- 
eign competitor, greater than at pres- 
ent. 


The computation of a compensatory 
duty for the manufacturer of tops, 
yarns and cloths now becomes a com- 
paratively simple and easy matter 
and there can be no hidden mystery 
about it. From the average lot of 
100 pounds of scoured wool the top 
maker after deducting 3 per cent for 
combing waste and 14 per cent for 
noils, will produce 83 1-2 pounds of 
finished top; the yarn spinner will 
take this 83 1-2 pounds of top and 
after deducting 4 per cent for draw- 
ing waste and 5 per cent for spinning 
and fly and sweeping waste, will pro- 
duce 76 pounds of finished yarn; and 
finally the weaver will take the 76 
pounds of finished yarn and after de- 
ducting 3 1-2 per cent of thread and 
garnet waste, 2 1-2 per cent for fly 
and sweeping waste and evaporation 
and 5-10 per cent in finishing, will 
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produce 71 pounds of finished cloth. 
All of these various products being 
based on 100 pounds of scoured wool 
the duty on which we will say for il- 
lustration was $30.00, it would not 
now require any intricate mathma- 
tical calculation to determine the a- 
mount of compensatory duty that 
would attach itself in turn to the top, 
the yarn and the cloth. 

There is grave danger both to the 
revenue and to the wool grower in 
the admission of carpet wools free of 
duty into the United States: the high- 
er grades of these wools are all com- 
petitive with wools of our own produc- 
tion. A duty of at least two-thirds of 
that which may be levied on Class I 
wools should be levied on carpet wools 
worth 12 cents per pound and over 
and a duty of one-third of that which 
may be levied on Class I wools should 
be imposed on carpet wools worth 
less than 12 cents per pound. 

The grower of wool cannot pursue 
the subject any further except per- 
haps, to say that the ring waste and 
the top waste fraud be not again per- 
petrated. The manufacturer is en- 
titled to and must have proper and ad- 
equate protective duties on cloth 
which will enable him to run his mill 
and pay his labor the high scale of 
wages which is commensurate with 
American civilization and progress 
and which will in turn enable him to 
furnish an adequate market for the 
product of the wool grower. 


HOW THE WOOL BILL WAS DRAFTED 


By Congressman Dalzell 


The Democratic party saw in this 
extraordinary session, called to pass 
on the reciprocity agrement, an op- 
portunity to play politics and they 
have brought into this house the pend- 
ing bill. It has been made in secret 
without any person having an op- 
portunity to be heard, without any ad- 
ditional information upon the part of 
the committtee to that which was 
gathered in the hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee two 
years ago. It has been endorsed by a 
Democratic caucus so that it is now 
here for mere perfunctory discussion, 
with the certainty in advance of us 
that it will be passed without any a- 
mendment, without crossing a “‘t’”’ or 
dotting an “i.” 

Precisely the same objections that 
have heretofore been made to the 
methods by which tariff legislation 
is prepared are applicable to this bill. 

In one of the issues of the North 


American review in the fall of the 
year 1909 there appeared a scathing 
denunciation of the Payne tariff law. 
One of the paragraphs of that article 
read as follows: 

The methods by which tariff bills are 
constructed have now become all too fam- 
ilar and throw a significant light en the 
character of the legislation involved. De- 
bate in the Houses has little or nothing to 
do with it. The process by which such a 
bill is made is private, not public, because 
the reasons which underlie many of the 
rates imposed are private. The stronger 
faction of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House makes up the preliminary 
bill, with the assistance of ‘‘experts,”’ 
whom it permits the industries most con- 
cerned to supply for its guidance. The 
controlling members of the committee al- 
so determine what amendments, if any, 
shall be accepted, either from the minori- 
ty faction of the committee or from the 
House itself. It permits itself to be dicta- 
ted to, if at all, only by the imperative ac- 
tion of a party caucus. 


No more accurate arraignment 
could be written of the methods by 
which this bill has been brought into 
this House than is to be found in that 
paragraph of that publication in the 
North American Review. It came 
from the pen of the gentleman who 
has lately exiled himself from the se- 
rene atmosphere of the academic 
shades of classic Princeton to become 
the peripatetic governor of New Jer- 
sey. (Applause on Republican side.) 
And he, who has been writing back- 
wards the record of a heretofore sane 
and respectable life, may very well be 
believed, as reported by the public 
press, to be willing to put the seal of 
approval upon this political bill. 


James J. Hill could have found sufficient 
undeveloped lands in the United States 
awaiting railroad construction to have used 
all the money he could raise for the next 
quarter of a century without his having in-_ 
vested in Canadian lumber, coal and wheat 
lands, which he may hope to increase in 
value by passage of reciprocity. Mr. Hill 
and his reciprocity may succeed in beating 
the farmers out of the benefits of a pro- 
tective tariff, but we wish to inform him 
that he will not be able te beat the wool 
growers by burdensome freights on wool 
any longer. The wool growers have bought 
for him about all the Canadian lands he 
can look after, and we are now asking the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to pro- 
tect us from his railroads. 
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The Following Samples of Foreign and Domestic Wools Were 
Purchased and Scoured for the National Wool Growers 
_Association by F. J. . Hagenbarth, Spencer, Idaho 
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The Pullontne Table, Prepared by Mr. Hagenbarth, is an «emia 
of the Shrinkage of Wools Imported Into the United States 











| Range in | Duty paid| Duty paid to se 
Per Cent in grease|cure a scoured 
| Shrinkage in cents | pound in cents. 
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The bill passed by the Democratic 
House reduced the present duty on 
wool from a specific duty of llc on 
first class, and 12 cents per pound on 
second class wools, to an advalorem 
duty of 20 per cent on all wools. In 
order that we may fully appreciate 
the magnitude of this reduction it is 
necessary to alayze the existing dut- 
ies and compare them with the pro- 
posed duties. The present law has 
been in force about thirteen years, 
and has given a specific duty of llc 
and 12c per pound on wools of Class 
I and Class II respecetively. When 
this specific duty is reduced to its ad- 
valorem equivalent we find that it has 
been the same as a nadvalorem duty 
of 52.15 per cent on first class, and 
50.54 per cent on second class wools. 
This is the average advalorem equiva- 
lent for thirteen years, based, of 
course, on the value of imported wool 
as returned by the importer. It is, 
however, believed that, imported 
wools even under the specific duty, 
have been undervalued to some ex- 
tent in order to show a high adva- 
lorm equivalent. 


If the advalorem equivalent under 
the present law on first class wools 
has been 52 per cent, and the new 
law reduces this to 20 per cent, then 
the wool growers have suffered a re- 
duction in duty of 61.54: per cent. 

By referring to the articles in this 
paper by President Gooding, Mr. 
Hagenbarth and Congresman Rucker 
it will readily be seen that during the 
past few years our wool growers have 
had a protection against sufficient for- 
eign wool to make a pound of scour- 
‘ed wool from 18 to 20 cts. Of course 
the law intended that we should have 
a protection against a pound of im- 
ported scoured wool of 33 cents, but 
as has been shown by the articles a- 
bove referred to, the importation of 
extremely light shrinking wools has 
robbed our growers of almost half of 
their protection. 

The wool grower-can have no ef- 
fective protection except that pro- 
tection against the amount of scour- 
ed wool that the imported wool yields, 
because we have nothing to sell ex- 
cept scoured wool. Therefore, in or- 
der to measure the exact protection 
that the proposed law will give to us, 
we must use only a_ scoured basis. 
Grant that the average protection 
against a pound of foreign scoured 
wool has averaged 18 cents dur- 





ing the past year, and the Underwood 
bill reduces this 61.54 per cent, we 
would have a remaining protection 
against a pound of foreign scoured 
wool of just 6.9 cents. Now it must 
be considered that all Western wools 
shink on an average of 66 2-3 per 
cent, or in other words it requires 
threepounds of our wool in the grease 
to produce one pound of scoured wool. 
We have shown that the Underwood 
Bill, on first class wools,, would give 
an actual protection against a pound 
of scoured wool of 6 9-10 cts. There- 
fore, since it requires 3 pounds of 
our wool to produce a pound of scour- 
ed wool we would haev a protection 
on the grease pound of one-third of 
6 9-10 cents or 2 and 3-10 cents. Ev- 
ery one will recognize that a duty 
such as this contains positively no pro 
tective element, and in fact is far be- 
low even a revenue basis. 

In order that we may understand 
more fully the insignificance of a pro- 
tection of 6.9 cents against a pound 
of imported scoured wool, it is but 
necessary to show the difference in the 
cost of transporting domestic wool as 
compared to the transportation of 
foreign wools. It is imposible to give 
the exact transportation charge con- 
cerned in the importation of wool, for 
in some instances wool is brought into 
this country as ballast, in other in- 
stances the charge is but a quarter of 
a cent per pound, but as near as I have 
been able to learn the average charge 
for transporting wool from Buenos 
Ayres to our Eastern ports is about 
1-2 acent a pound. The average 
shrink of the wool imported from 
South America is less than 33 per 
cent, so that for 34 cents the import- 
er can lay down sufficient South Am- 
erican wool to make one pound of 
Scoured wool. All Western wools 
shrink 66 2-3 per cent, and, therefore, 
three pounds of wool in the grease 
are required to make one pound of 
scoured wool. The average freight on 
wool from Idaho points to Boston or 
Philadelphia, to which points it all 
is shipped, is 2.05 cents per pound 
in the grease. It requires three 
pounds of this wool to make one 
pound of scoured wool, therefore, our 
grower must pay in freight 6.15c¢ to 
lay down sufficient wool in the East- 
ern market to produce one pound of 
scoured wool. 

As shown above, the actual protec- 
tion against a pound of imported 
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An Analysis of the Underwood Bill 


scoured wool under the Underwood 
Bill would be 6.9 cents; add to this 
3-4 cents, or the cost of transportation 
we have 7.65 as the cost, including 


the duty, of importing a pound of . 
Idaho grower . 


scoured wool. Our 
pays 6.15¢ to transport a pound of 


scoured wool to Boston, therefore, his ° 


actual protection, with the transporta 
tion charges taken out, against a 
pound of scoured wool would equal 
the insignificiant item of 1.5 cents. 
Again figuring this back to the grease 
basis we find our actual protection 
would be 1-2 cent per pound. This 
of course will be recognized by all as 
an item too insignificant to receive 
consideration. I have selected South 
American wools for a comparison for 
the reason that our imports from 
there amounted to over 57,000,000 
pounds in 1909, and while the cost of 
transporting Australian wool is some 
what greater it would leave an insig- 
nificant protection. 


Another serious objection to the 
Under wood bill is the fact that it 
changes the duty from a specific to an 
advalorem basis. An examination of 
real cost . The levying of advalorem 
law that has ever been in existence 
since the law of July 1, 1816, shows 
that the valuation of imported wools 
has always been placed at an extreme- 
low figure. This point is clearly 
brought out by an examination of the 
imports under the laws of 1824, 1828 
1833, 1842, 1857, 1861 and 1864. All 
of these laws placed the duty on the 
advalorem basis and gave dividing 
lines for the value of imported wool, 
and an examination of these imports 
in every instance shows that they con- 
sisted of wools of the lowest value 
that could be imported. There is pos- 
itively no way by which the foreign 
value of wools can be determined, for 
it is bought direct from the grower, 
through the commission man, or in 
the market places. Under a specific 
duty it is largely purchased at pub- 
lic markets for there is then no ob- 
ject in concealing its value, but under 
an advalorem duty it is purchased in 
such a manner as will obscure its 
real cost. The levying of advalorem 
duty upon wool is a matter of serious 
concern to the person who must wear 


the clothes that such wools are put © 


into. It must naturally follow 
that on this basis the importer 


(Continued on page 26) 
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fr acknowledging reeeipt of a copy of 
the resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives calling for all the information in the 
possession of the Tariff Board relating to 
Schedule K, we beg to submit the following 
statement. 


Statistics compiled by us from the latest 
available foreign and domestic sources, 
covering the production, distribution and 
consumption of raw wools and woolen man- 
ufactures, have already been transmitted 
on request to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
and some 20 pages of the recent report of 
that committee to the House are made up 
from this compilation and duly credited. 
The board is conducting an inquiry in rela- 
tion to raw wools—their production and 
shrinkage—woolen and worsted manufac- 
turing, and into the manufacturing of cer- 
tain staple articles, made from the products 
of that industry, which involves original re- 
search work that is world wide in its scope. 

A large amount of material has already 
been obtained. This, however, will not be 
of actual practical value until properly 
checked and tabulated. Our representativ- 
es through out the United States and in 
foreign countries are now forwarding data. 
This incomplete information, necessarily 
fragment in character, if transmitted to 
Congress would be not only of doubtful 
uti'ity but actually misleading. In making 
this statement we are not unniindful of the 
fact that we are under instructions to com- 
plete our work upon this and other impor- 
tant schedules at the earliest possible date. 
We shall develope the essential facts in re- 
lation to both the wool and cotton sched- 
ules in time for forwarding to Congress 
next December; and in this endeavor we 
are not only working to the limit of our 
appropriation, but to the utmost capacity 
of our entire force. In order that the mag- 
nitude of the task may be understood, we 
respectfully present herewith an outline of 
our procedure. 


The rates provided by schedule K in its 
present form are based largely upon the 
duty on raw wool. The logical starting 
point, therefor, for any comprehensive 
atudy of facts underlying the schedule is 
the sheep husbandry of the United States, 
South America, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and various parts of Europe. 
The board began, more than a year ago, 
the consideration of plans designed to cov- 
er this wide field of investigation. An or- 
iginal inquiry as to all the conditions sur- 
rounding the industry in the great wool 
growing regions of the United States was 
imperative. It was found at the very in- 
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Board 


and are now entering Idaho, Montana and 
Wyoming. They are under instructions 
to push the work with all possible dispatch 
consistant with accuracy. It has been 
found desirable to utilize, as far as possible 
the same agents throughout the entire ter- 
ritory to be covered, These representatives 
are now nearing the end of their study of 
woolgrowing in the western part of the 
United States. Considerable time however 
will be required in checking 
carefully the mass of figures being accum- 
ulated. Not until this is completed will it 
be possible for the board to analyze, and 
interpret the information, statistical and 
otherwise, being received from so many 
different sources. 


ception of the work that the inquiry pre- 
sented many problems difficult of solution, 
especially in the matter of determining 
wool-production costs. Few attempts at 
ascertaining the exact cost of maintaining 
sheep under different condiitons have ever 
been made, so far as we have been abte to 
discover, either by individuals, experiment 
staticns, or agricultural departments in 
this or any other country. Time was nec- 
essari!y consumed in an effort to formu- 
late the inquiries in such a way as to bring 
out the data desired. 


necessarily 


The first inquiry schedule adopted was 
printed last November and placed in the 
hands of representatives chosen for their 
special knowledge of sheep management, 
farm and ranch wages, and forage values. Concurrently with this 
They were instructed to visit presonally fields have also been under investigation 
representative flock owners throughout the by the board. One of these agents pro- 
leading wool-producing sections and obtain ceeded to Australia last October, has re- 
first hand information, to be made the bas- cently returned, and is now perfecting his 
is of the necessary computations and tabu- report in London, England, a great dis- 
laticns. tribsting point for the Australian wools. 
A similar report from New Zealand, repre- 
senting the work of a special agent of that 
country is nearing completion. In February 
a special agent of the board was sent to 
South America, proceeding direct to Punta 
Arenas. He is now nearing the end of an 
investigation, attended by many difficul- 


work, foreign 


Woo!growing in the United States cen- 
ters large!y in the trans-Missouri country, 
probably two-thirds of the domestic clip 
comins from the far West. Throughout 
the Middle Western States wool is for the 
most part produced as an incident to lamb 
feeding and mutton making; but in Ohio 
and contiguous territory of West Virginia, ties, throughout the vast domain extending 
lennsylvania, and Michigan there is an es- ‘rom the Straits of Magellan to Montevi- 
tablished ‘dustry having as its chief ob- do. His report will soon include valuable 
jective the production of wool of the finer facts and figures from remote wool-growing 
grade?. It was belived that production regions seldom, if ever before, visited by 
costs for that region could be worked out Students of this question. 
with reasonable exactness, because in a 
large proportion of instances the entire 
farm and its products are devoted chiefly 
to the maintainance of the flock. The fig- 
ures in such case are not complicated by 
expense itoms chargeable to other produc- 
tion. Typical countries in this territory 
were covered by our representatives. 

Some 500 different farms were visited, 
and the returns thus obtained are being 
carefully checked and tabulated and the 
cost of maintenance determined, the 
weight and selling price of the clip ascer- 
tained, the cost in each case computed, 
and the samples of wool submitted to an 
expert to determine its market grade and 
probable shrinkage. One of these agents 
also studied the situation in the Province 
of Ontario. Meantime the board’s repres- 
entatives were sent into the Southwest with 
new schedules specialy adapted «to condi- 
tions prevailing in that part of the coun- 
iry. They have already covered Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, California, 
Utah, Colorado, Oregon, and Washington, 


He is also un- 
der instructions to report upon wheat pro- 
duction in Argentina, as well as upon the 
meat-export possibilities of that country. 
The latter subject is of especial interest at 
this time in view of pending proposals to 
open our ports for the free entry of meat 
products. This agent is expected back a- 
bout August 1. It should be stated that a 
large proportion of all these reports are ac- 
companied by samples of the wool produc- 
ed, together with selling prices and estima- 
tod shrinkages, 


The board is making careful inquiry in- 
to the whole question of shrinkages in both 
domestic and foreign markets. A member 
of the board has been in recent attendance 
upon the colonial auction sales of wool] in 
London and will also visit continental 
ports where foreign wools are handled. Ex- 
perts are under instructions to obtain the 
fullest possible data as to the ratio of 
scoured to grease wool in various clips, as 
determined by the experience of leading 
makers of ‘‘tops’’ and yarn at home and a- 
broad. Agents of the board are also ob- 
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taining information concerning wool wastes 
and shoddy in relation to the spinning and 
weaving processes. 

The matter of rail and ocean freights on 
raw wools is of importance and is receiv- 
ing our attention. 

The work of the board in connection 
with woolen and worsted manufactures 
deals with the four elements of this ques- 
tion: First, cloth of domestic manufac- 
ture; second, cloth of foreign manufac- 
ture imported into the United States; third, 
cloth of foreign manufactur not coming in- 
to the United States; fourth, efficiency of 
labor and mill equipment. 

The inquiry into this first section is an 
investigation of the cost of production here 
of staple cloths of American manufacture 
and the production cost of similar cloths 
made abroad. This embodies the com- 
plete range of woolen and worsted fabrics 
in general use at the present time in the 
United States. The great variety of fab- 
rics manufactured by various mills makes 
it necessary that only those cloths shall be 
taken for inquiry which are staple and are 
representative of the industry in its differ- 
ent branches. 

A careful study was made of the ques- 
tion and a large number of specimen cloths 
were secured by the board to cover this en- 
tire range, equally divided between the 
men’s wear and woman’s dress goods, and 
ranging in grade and price from the high- 
est to the lowest. The board is securing 
the actual cost of production of these 
clothes from the mill where each fabric 
was made, this being taken directly from 
the books of the manufacturer. 

An extensive part of this work is the col- 
lection of verified estimates of cost of these 
goods in different mills of the United States 
All of the specimen cloths have been anal- 
yzed, and samples are being taken to the 
manufacturers, with descriptive cards at- 
tached, giving the width, weight, number 
of picks, number of ends, the _ different 
yarns that go to make up the fabric, and 
their size and quality. The purpose of the 
board in this part of the inquiry is to as- 
certain the cost of making the cloths, not 
only in different parts of the country, but 
in the mills which vary in size, equipment, 
and out put. Agents of the board take 
these samples to different manufacturers, 
and with their representative fignre out 
th cost of production of such goods in their 
mills.. This accounting is done on sced- 
ules which go into every detail of manu- 
facture, from the original stock to the fin- 
ished cloth. It takes up each process sep- 
erately from the sorting and blending of 
the wool to the finishing of the cloth. In 
every process it goes into the elements of 
productive labor, and department expense, 
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and it secures every item and detail enter- 
ing into the making of the fabric. 

By these schedules is also obtained the 
yearly general expense of each mill, to- 
gether with every detail of works and fixed 
charges, and all such items as taxes and de- 
preciation. All of this cost accounting is 
based upon identical fabrics, bearing iden- 
tical analyses, and is secured from mills 
that make identical or similar fabrics. Sam- 
ples of these same cloths have been sent 
abroad, and similar production costs are 
being secured there by our agents under 
the personal suprevision of a member of the 
board. 

Cloths of foreign manufacture are b2- 
ing treated in a similar way, and informa- 
tion secured as to what would be the cost 
of such fabries if manufactured in the Un- 
ited States. Typical cloths have been se- 
cured by personal visits of a member of 
the board to foreign manufacturers, and 
these are being used as the basis for that 
part of the inquiry. A special feature of 
the investigation. is the question of what 
if any, cloths are now excluded from the 
United States. From foreign manufactur- 
ers have been obtained sample cloths, which 
they assert they cannot export to this 
country because of prohibitive tariff rates. 
The board is conducting a careful inquiry 
as to whether or not such goods do come 
here, and also as to the price of similar 
goods made in the United States. The lat- 
ter question will be gone into thoroughly 
to ascertain the effect upon th? American 
consumer of any nonimportation of such 
cloths. 

Th fourth element is the entire ques- 
tion of labor, hours of labor, and efficien- 
cy of labor, and equipment. Agents of the 
board are now at work along this line in 
this country and in England, Germany and 
France. They are using the same sched- 
ules in all four countries in order that the 
whole matter of efficiency may be properly 
determined and the results obtained com- 
parable. 


These schedules provide for the securing 
of all details of mill manufacture in this 
industry. They call for particulars in re- 
gard to the persons employed in each and 
and every occupation in worsted and wool- 
en manufacture, the machine equipment, 
its nature, age, and efficiency, the amount 
of work done by each employee, together 
with the hours of work, amount earned and 
output produced. 

The board is also engaged in conducting 
an investigation into the production cost 
of articles made from woolen and worsted 
cloth to ascertain the details and cost of 
the manufacture of garments for men and 
women. An inquiry is also being planned 
into the production cost of woolen blank- 





ets, and this will embrace such manufac- 
ture in different sections of the country. 

In addition to this, a complete glossary 
of Schedules I and K will be ready for sub- 
mission in December. This will include 
all the latest statistical information avail- 
able, definition of terms used, advalorem 
equivalents of existing duties, brief pre- 
sentation of commercial geography of the 
industries involved, and concise descrip- 
tion of manufacturing processes. It will 
be accompanied by graphic charts and the 
completed results of the board’s own re- 
seach work, covering both the cotton and 
woolen schedules. 

Alvin H. Sanders, Vice Chairman. 


STANDING BY HIS PEOPLE. 


Hon. F. W. Mondell, Congressman 
from Wyoming, made a _ brilliant 
speech in defense of the sheep indus- 
try of the nation during the debate 
on the Underwood Tariff Bill. His 
analysis of the destructive effects of 
the passage of the Underwood bill was 
a masterful effort and showed great 
insight into the sheep industry of this 
country, as well as into the basic 
economic principles of government. 
The data presented by him required 
a vast amount of time and effort in 
its collection and arrangement, and 
will form the nucleus for many a fu- 
ture oration by others. 


We should have published this 
speech in this paper, but we have se- 
cured several thousand copies of it 
and have mailed them to the wool- 
growers in the hope that each will 
read it more carefully. 


When Schedule K is revised the 
people of Wyoming may rest assured 
that Mr. Mondell will do his part to 
see that the most important industry 
of his state receives consideration. 


The Democrats in the House have ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the 
woolen trust that have been charged with 
controlling the price of wool and cloth. We 
hope this is not merely a polictical play 
on the part of these Democrats. They 
should approach this subject in earnest and 
pursue the inquiry to a point where the 
wool grower and the people in general will | 
know whether this trust does attempt to 
control the price of wool or not. The wool 
growers have frequently believed that com- 
binations to control the price of wool ex- 
isted, but the evidence they presented is 
only of a general nature. If a trust is 
found in wool or woolens it should be 
completely destroyed. Investigation can 
do no harm. 











Scotland produces more than the 
“braw braw lads of Gala Water,” and 
the dainty dairy maids of Ayrshire. 
Prominent among her human prod- 
ucts are the shepherds. They thrive 
well in Highland Glens and amid low- 
land vales, andw hen they emigrate 
they leave a trail of work and worth 
behind them. They have left their 
footprints all over this continent. Like 
Caesar, they come ,they see, they 
conquer—peaceful victories, in east- 
ern valleys, on Vermont holls, on sage 
brush plains, or steep mountain sides 
on great divides, wind swept in win- 
ter, blistered by burning suns in sum- 
mer. Next to the miner and hunter 
the shepherd gets nearer nature than 
any other dweller in the west. Many 
of them got their education from the 
same school as the writer. Their 
knowledge came from the lips of 
tender mothers, as they heard the 
folk lore songs of their native land; 
imbibed from fathers made of the 
sterner stuff, men under whose shag- 
gy brows was a wealth of experience 
and knowledge. They had it by in- 
heritance. They had married and in- 
ter-married among themselves. For 
generations they had lived in the 
same place, in the same way, had 
herded the same hirsels, born, lived 
and died in the same house. Their 
ambition did not go beyond their 
work. They were content to do it well 
and they rested easy under its can- 
opy. Sometimes one of them, more 
ambitious than his neighbors, drifted 
into a farm and usually raised a fam- 
ily who did credit to their enlarged op 
portunities. In the Borderland a 
thrifty shepherd named Scott came 
from his shepherd’s shieling to a fer- 
tile farm. His sons, able and intelli 
gent, followed fast in his footsteps, 
and now his grandsons are farming 
many a broad acre in Southern Scot- 
land. But the great bulk of these 
shepherds are tied to the land of the 
green hillside. 

I love to talk to them, but you have 
got to do it cautiously. They are sus- 
picious of the pumping process.” You 
must approach subjects in a round 
about way, and let them tell their 
own story. To one like myself, who 
can speak the language of Burns, it 
is easy to win the way to their minds 
to find the deep philosphy imbedded 
there, to catch on to the finer points 
of outwardly ragged natures. How 
greatly they can tell of the peculiar- 
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“Scottish Sheep Lore” by Hon. John Clay of Chicago. 


ities of their flock, of the weather 
and its vagaries, of past years, all of 
which had some red mark on it. They 
live the simple life, but it is not a 
daily grind. There is continual 
change, a shifting panorama of cli- 
mate and conditions, which tends to 
make interest and keeps the brain 
going. It is this active mental work 
that has made long generations of 
Scotch shepherds into logicians, pol- 
iticians, theologians, never amid 
these enticing pursuits forgetting the 
main work of their vocation. The 
low country shepherd, working among 
tame grasses, turnip fields and using 
endless quantities of concentrated 
foods, has not the opportunity for re- 
flection and thought that falls upon 
his brother worker on the green hill- 
side or the purple moorland. The one 
is surrounded by hedge rows, a smal- 
ler world of enclosures, but the gen- 
uine hill “herd” has open space, un- 
limited freedom for his gaze, the 
swelling hills, the sparkling streams, 
the mottled scene of brown and green 
ever a joy to the eye, the springy turf 
a solace to the foot. Then what wea- 
ther prophets those men are! From 
childhood they have watched the 
signs and they have listened to their 
fathers and grandfathers tell the sto- 
ry of cloud and sky, of.sun dogs and 
northern lights, of twinkling dawn 
and dreamy night, the movement of 
the flock, the motion of the birds, 
the changing wind. All this rolled 
up into a sort of a distinctive know- 
ledge of what is coming. No Glou- 
cester fisherman can beat them as 
weather prophets. 

In many of them this depth of char- 
acter and their solitary work has de- 
veloped a religious fervor . They are 
Presbyterians to a man. They may 
belong to different sects of this re- 
ligion, but they all tend towards the 
same place, and have an inveterate 
hatred for that wily gentleman nam- 
ed the devil. They seem to be ever on 
the watch for him, and he gets the 
blame for many things. The spirit 
of the Covenantors still lives in those 
men of modern times. In my young- 
er days I saw much of this side of 
their life. There was a little village 
on the edge of the Lammermoor hills. 
There were two churches there. One 
would serve the people, but theirony 
of fate, or whatever you like to call 
it, has over-churched Scotland. How 
such a state of affairs came about is 







too long to tell here. We went to a 
little modern kirk. The ivy grows 
over it now but as a boy when I 
went there first it stood out with bare 
walls. Time had not mellowed it, 
and inside were the hard, stiff pews 
that a Scotchman is doomed to sit 
upon when worshipping God. Our way 
was across. green fields, through 
woods. The oder of the pines was 
blended with the perfume of the flow- 
ers that decked the meadowlands. 
When you got near the church if you 
were a bit early you could see people 
from all quarters wending their way 
to the village. Northwards it was op- 
en hill, and they took the nearest way. 
The dogs of ten came with their mas- 
ters, for many of them who were 
miles away had to “look the hill” on 
their way to worship. It was a sol- 
emn scene inside—a smell of pep- 
permint and a free interchange of the 
snuff box. I see them yet, a loved pic- 
ture in memory’s frame. The big in- 
telligent men, the women with high 
colored cheeks and quaint hats with 
bits of color, but withal a sombre 
scene. During the prayers they stood 
up, and while singing they sat. That 
was part of their religion. They had 
their moods, just as the Roman Cath- 
olic or the Episcopalians have theirs. 
When the sermon was fairly started, 
a sieepy effect came over the congre- 
gation. The minister labored hard, 


_but the close air of the church after 


a long walk was too much for the 
sturdy, healthy shepherd. His head 
drooped, and he was off to the land 
of dreams. I never heard the minis- 
ter reprove them, although a neigh- 
boring minister used to do so. And 
he did it one day in this way. Stop- 
ping in his sermon, he addressed one 
of his congregation thus: “John 
Tomson, if ye dinna stap snorin’ ye’ll 
wauken the Laird. ’The Lord of the 
manor is a sort of a sacred object and 
his rights had to be protected, even 
at the expenses of pulpit dignity. 
Although it is a long time since I 
left those scenes, I like to go back 
and think about them. Although life 
was simple, there was a freshness and 
vigor about the people and their ways 
that will ever appeal to my heart. 


Get us one new member for the Na-: 
tional Wool Growers Association. No 
flockmaster has done his full duty for 
the protection of his industry until he 
helps effect a perfect organization. 
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Secretary Tomilson’s Letter to Congressman Taylor 


m. Edward T. Taylor, 
Congressman at Large from Colo., 
Washington, D. C. 
, dear Sir: 
I beg to acknowledge receipt of 
ur 37 page letter of May 29th in 
ich you seek to defend your vote in 
vor of the free list bill and the Can- 
ain agreement. You confess that 
hough vou have been “studying 
se tariff questions almost con- 
.ntly for nearly three years” 
u do not know whether 
$e measures are going to 
satisfactory. I will not dispute 
wr confession, for the kaleidoscon- 
-tatements in your letter abundant- 
prove an amazing or seeming lack 
knowledge on live stock conditions 
Argentina, Mexico, and Canada 
1 the effect of the admission of free 
ats on the live stock industry of 
: west. 
Should you care to acquaint your- 
f with accurate information on this 
viect, I would suggest that vou 
id the evidence nresented by this 
sociation to the Finance Committe 


the United States Senate on May’ 


16, 17, and 19. 
in my letter of May 11th, I reaues- 
{ your ovinion of the effect of these 
asures on the stockmen of Color- 
»: and although I have read: your 
‘thy epistle several times. the 
rest approach I find to a definite 
ression of your views is the fol- 
ing: 
“In other words, if the tariff 
loes not affect the price, I can 
ee no injury that would hapvpen 
o either the cattle growers or 
neat packers.” 
his statement, I believe you will 
nit uvnon reflection. dodges the is- 
- and not very artfully at that. If 
tariff does not affect prices, why 
ise it? If perchance it does affect 
ces, and on this point you seem to 
on the fence, then I presume your 
nion needs revision. Surely you 
‘ placing us Colorado stockmen in 
‘very awkward position of comnel- 
« us to decide whether the tariff af- 
ts the price, before we can extract 
comfort from your opinion. 
You are quite correct in claiming 
t no injury would happen to the 
at packers. As a matter of fact 
passage of these bills would ben- 
them. They now control the meat 
iation in Argentenia and to a cer- 
1 extent in Canada, and could pro- 
ly gain similar control in Mexico 


and import meat products whenever 
they deemed it advisable to pound 
down prices for our live stock. You 
devote considerable space in thea- 
trically berating the inquities of the 
beef trust, while at the same time you 
are anparently playing into their 
hands. 

Your letter is revlete with many 
inconsistencies, false deductions and 
incorrect statements to a few of which 
relating to live stock, I will briefly 
refer. 

Many times vou reiterate that both 
bills “are inteded to reduce the cost of 
living without injury to the farmer or 
stockman or anyone eles.” 

I do not understand by what led- 
gerdemain you can reduce the cost 
of living without taking something 
away from somebody. Reduction 
means subtraction. But I am espec- 
ialy nuzzled as to how you are going 
to acomrvlish this in view of your stat- 
ement that the, 


“American farmer sells his 
products here in our home mar- 
ket. which is lower than practi- 
callv all the other markets of the 
civilized world.” - 

If that other statement be correct 
how could you reduce the cost of food 
products by importation from 
countries where nrices for farmers’ 
products are hivher? Are you try- 
ine to “rald brick” the consumer? 

You contend that all kinds of live 
stoc«x in Canada averave higher in 
price than in the United States, that 
therefore no live stock or meats will 
be jmvrorted into this country from 
Canada, but on the contrary this 
country would exvort to Canada. To 
support your contention you giv $19- 
41 as the average value ner head of 
cattle of all aves in this countrv. as 
comnared with $31.00 per head in 
Canada. Your figures are wrone. Ev- 
ery live stock man in Colorado knows 
that cattle of all ages are worth more 
than $19.41 ner head in this country. 
The Senate Committee on financ? dis- 
carded your fivures as valueless. Jn- 
deéd in your hanhazard assembling 
of all the facts and arguments that 
have been advanced by the various 
exnonents of these measures, you have 
permitted to creep into your defence 
some ludicrous contradictions and in- 
accuracies such as this. 

During the past few years Canada 
has retained and increasd her export 
trade in cattle and fresh beef to Eng- 


























land; Argentina has tremendously in- 
creased her exports; the United States 
is fast losing what little she had left. 
Argentina and Canada now ‘supply 
the trade we formerly enjoyed. Could 
there be any better evidence that live 
stock is therefore lower in Canada 
and Argentina than in the United 
States, and can you logically deny 
that the free admission of meats from 
these contries would not affect the 
nrice that the cattle growers receive 
for their stock? Every stockman 
thinks so. 


In commenting on the free list. you 
assert that, “it puts meats and flour 
on the free list, but no direct farm 
produce;” and you therefore claim 
great credit for protecting the farmer 
and live stock grower by not putting 
live stock and grains on the free list. 
Argentina does not exnort live stock; 
it exnorts meats. To place meats 
from Argentina, Mexico and Canada 
on the free list would just as effec- 
tively influence prices here as the 
free admission of live stock. So, also, 
does the placing of all grain prod: cts 
on the free list likewise have as no- 
tent an effect on prices as the free ad- 
mision of the raw article. Truly 
your argument is reductio ad absur- 
dum. 


TI notice that you admit that the 


farmers and stockmen are not in a- 


combine, and you further claim that 
thev are not benefitted by the tariff 
on their nroducts, and then in answer 
to our protest you assert that only 
those engaged in “holding un the nub- 
lic” are opposed to these measures. 
De vou consider vour latter state- 
ment fair to your live stock and far- 
mr constitutents? 


You very proverly say “that both 
bills are compromises as nearly all 
matters of legislation are,” and that 
“a C+ngressman is constantly com- 
relied to vield something io the other 
390 members of the Hovse” and that 
your constituents should accord you 
some latitude in voting on such mat- 
ers. This, however, is a case where 
vou have yielded everythine and sot 
nractically nothing in return. Tn 
fact you have wholly sacrificed the 
interests of the farmer and stockman 
in order that you may stand in with 
your party. A farmer or a ranchman 
does not buy a nlow or fence wire 
every year, probably not oftener than 
every ten years, and in order to rean 
a possible benefit on such articles, he 
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must surrender annually all the ad- 
vantage he might receive by reason 
of a tariff on what he produces. 

As near as I can fathom the ocean 
of words in which you have concealed 
your thought, your position is this: 
You are for free trade in everything 
that the farmer or stockman nroduc- 
es. and a tariff for revenue and limit- 
ed protection on substantially ll 
other articles of commerce. Yon are 
willing that the manufacturer should 
enioy the incidental nrotection that 
will flow from a tariff for revenue. 
and that the labor of the farmer and 
ranchman should be shorn of such 
benefits. In other words the labor of 
the farmer and the ranchman needs 
no nrotection. If von were from a 
manvfacturine state I could under- 
stand your attitude. but renresentine 
as yor do. Colorado. vre-eminently 
an agricultural and live stock state. 
vour position is nast all understand- 
inv, excent nnon the theory that von 
reward the interests of vour  narty 
higher than the welfare of your state. 

Argentina has a producing canac- 
itv of food products and meats two- 
thirds as great as this country. Can- 
oda has an agricultural acreage al- 
most as large as the United States. 
Mexico has vast undeveloned meat 
nroducing areas. Canada and Ar- 
eentina are todav in the same nosition 
that the United States was half a cen- 
tury avo when our acricultural resour 
ees were undeveloned. Un to 1875, our 
imvorts exceeded our exnorts. we 
bought more than we sold, and we 
consequently got into debt to other 
countries. Co-incident with the de- 
velonment of our agricultural re- 
sources, came a Jaree survlus of farm 
yrodvets and Jive stock which we ex- 
norted in an increasing volume for 
many vears, and we thus paid the debt 
incurred the earlier years of our na- 
tion’s history. Agriculture and stock 
raisins have always been the founda- 
tion of ovr real nrosnerity. During 
the time of our develonment and our 
laree surnius of food nrodvcts, Fran- 
ce which raised all the food nroduets 
needed for its neonle. nrotected its 
farmers avainst the disastrons com- 
setition of cheaner food products. 
from a ranidly develonine. countrv 
like ours, by heavv imnort. duties. So 
lid Germany and manv other con- 
tinental comntries. The United States 
is now confronted with nrecisely the 

ame situation as revards the comre- 
tition af Arwentina, Mexico and Can- 
ida. Their lands are new, more fer- 
ile and much less in price. The cost 
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of labor in Argentina and Mexico is 
less than in this country and some- 
what lower in Canada. Import duties 
on farm products and live stock may 
not have meant very much in the past 
but from now on they will be a great 
factor in fostering the prosperity of 
the farmer and stock raiser and on 
their welfare depends our national 
prosnerity. Canada and Argentina 
will have no surplus of agricultural 
implements or fence wire or sewing 
machines, or the few other articles 
you have so generously (?) put on 
the free list to compensate the farm- 
<r and stock raiser for free trade in 
what he produces. Their surplus 
will be food products exclusively and 
if admitted free they will seriously 
affect prices here, reduce the value of 
our lands, lessen the returns for our 
labor, and cause another exodus of 
our farmers to cheaper lands in oth- 
er countries. 


I submit that Colorado can ill af- 
ford to trade off so great an injury 
to her farmers and stockmen in ex- 
change for the elusive and imagin- 
ary advantages you seem to discern 
in the free list and Canadian treaty. 
I further believe that the action of 
yourself and Congressman Martin 
in supporting these mesures merits 
the criticism, not only of Colorado 
stock men and farmers but of all 
other citizens who place the prosper- 
ity of this state above fealty to your 
party. 


In conclusion, I desire to once more 
assure you that this Association fav- 
ors fair and equitable reciprocity a- 
greements and revision of the tariff, 
but we oppose the one-sided arrange- 
ment that places all our products on 
the free list. In as much as you 
published in the Congressional Rec- 
ord your letter to me, I wish you 
would also kindly cause this reply to 
be printed in the Record. 


The articles appearing in this issue by 
President Gooding and Mr. Hagenbarth are 
of paramount importance to every wool- 
grower. We invite your close attention to 
them and hope that they will be read and 
re-read from beginning to end. These 
give you the keynote of the tariff situation. 





If you want to know what is going on 
, and what the National Wool Growers As- 
sociatien is doing, your attention is di- 
rected to the pages of this paper. This is 
the official organ of the Association, and 
unless all wool growers read it they can 
not keep abreast of the times. 





Advice to Shippers: 


In recent years the attitude of rail- 
1oad companies in handling and tran- 
sorting shipments of live stock has 
not been favorable to the rights and 


privileges of shippers. They exact 
compliance with certain rules and 
regulations when accepting, and ur- 
ing the transit of the stock, and the 
shinper should have knowledge of the 
duties and obligations imposed by 
law on carriers accepting his ship- 
ments. 

As the railroads keep complete re- 
cords it is advisable that the shin- 
pers do the same concerning each 
shinment from the time of the order- 
ing of the cars until delivery at des- 
tination—of the number of cars or- 
dered, date on which ordered, date 
for which they were ordered and the 
number of head of each kind of stock 
shipped, the beginning and comple- 
tion of the loading at initial point, 
and the unloading and loading dur- 
ine the transit, as well as the amount 
and character of the feed or pasture 
given enroute—preserving that rec- 
ord carefully. 

In the absence of suitable scales 
at the initial point of the transit es- 
timates of the weicht of the stock on 
the average should be made by one 
or two comnetent men, the stock in- 
snected, in the usual manner, about 
the time of loading to ascertain the 
vronortion of killers and _ feeders 
loaded, a record being made thereof, 
such estimate and insnection being 
comnetent evidence of the weight and 
condition of the shipment at initial 
point. 

When the stock is loaded directions 
shonld be given verbally to the agent 
of the railroad as to the name of the 
consignee, destination and route to 
be observed, this constituting a com- 
mon law contract of carriage bind- 
ine the railroad companv. Wabash 
R. R. Co., vs Thomas, 222 Tll.. Sun- 
reme Court. 337; C. & A. R. R. Co. vs. 
P. & P. U. Ry., 114 Il. Appellate 
Court, 407. 

Any live stock contraet which the 
shinner is compelled to sign before 
his stock will be moved is not binding 
on him; these contracts contain condi- 
tions favorable to the railroad and in 
some states, when accented freely and 
voluntarily. by the shinner, are held 
to be binding on him. while in other 
states it is required that the railroad 
company show that the signer of that 
document knew what it contained 
when he signed it; but where suffic- 
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ient time is not given by the railroad 
agent to the shipper to examine the 
document before he signs it the ship- 
per is not bound by any of its provis- 
ions and conditions. C. & N. W. Ry 
Co., vs S. O. E.., 194 Ill. Supreme 
Court, 9; C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. vs 
Patton, 203 Ill. Supreme Court, 376; 
1 Hutchinson on Carriers, 3rd Edi- 
tion, Section 410—447. 

The initial carrier is liable for any 
loss or damage incurred enroute con- 
sequent upon the negligence of any 
of the carriers, under what is known 
as the Carmack Amendment (Clause 
20) of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
sustained in re Riverside Mills Com- 
pany vs Atlantic Coast Line Railway, 
United States Supreme Court (Jan- 
uary 1911), and in re Fry, et al, vs 
Southern Pacific Company, 247 IIl. 
Supreme Court 564. 

The Federal law makes it the duty 
of the person accompanying the live 
stock to provide food therefor when- 
ever unloaded, but upon his default 
to so do it is the duty of the railroad 
company to provide such food, and 
where the food provided by the rail- 
road company is such as to cause any 
damage to the stock the railroad is 
liable for that damage. Therefore the 
shipper should be careful to see that 
the stock is given the best available 
food during the transit. | 

The railroad company is also ob- 
ligated to furnish proper facilities for 
feeding and watering the stock where 
ever loaded. And promptly unload 
and reload, being liable for loss or 
damage resulting from its failure to 
perform this obligation. It must also 
transport the stock to destination 
within a reasonable length of time, 
including the time consumed at the 
various unloading places. 2nd Hut- 
chinson on Carriers, 3rd _ Edition, 
Sectior 494-5,6-7-8-500; 3rd. 
Hutchinson on carriers, 3rd, edition, 
Section 1354. ; . 

Another duty of the railroad com- 
pany is the furnishing of suitable 
cars, free from defects, and their fail- 
ure to observe this obligation renders 
them liable for any loss or damage 
resulting therefrom. 2nd Hutchinson 
on Carriers, 3rd Edition Sections 497- 
8-501. 

In accepting stock for transporta- 
tion it is the duty of the railroad com- 
pany to exercise the care of such 
stock commensurate with its charact- 
er. 

It is provided by the Federal Law 
that no live stock shall be carried in 
one continuous transit longer than 
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twenty-eight hours, unless within 
that time release is given the railroad 
company by the person accompany- 
ing the stock, in which event that 
transit may continue for eight hours 
longer, but in any event, even in the 
night time, the stock must be unload- 
ed at the expiration of the thirty-six 
hours, the railroad company being lia- 
ble for any damage or shrinkage con- 
sequent upon its failure to observe 
this law. Federal Statute Annotated 
Supplement, 1909, page 43. 

Where excess shrinkage, or ex- 
pense, results from the failure of the 
railroad company to place cars at the 
time for which they were ordered, 
the carrier is liable therefor, although 
they frequently endeavor to escape 
liability, alleging congestion existing 
at that time, but in that event, the 
railroad company is liable whenever it 
does not notify the shipper either at 
the time of the giving of the order 
for the cars, or at the time of the re- 
ceipt of the stock, that such conges- 
tion exists, thereby giving the shipper 
the right to asume the risk of such 
transportation. 

The shipper is advised ‘to place his 
orders for cars in writing, retaining 
copy, and where informed by the 
agent of the railroad company that 
the cars will not be placed at the time 
for which they are ordered, he should 
then either bring the stock to the load- 
ing point on the date for which the 
cars were ordered, or to ‘such place 
where they can be cut out and brought 
down without damage within the time 
usually allowed by the railroad for 
loading, and notify the railroad agent 
at the same time of his readiness and 
willingness to laod. In the event of 
such delay in furnishin gthe cars, the 
shipper should inspect, and estimate 
again on the date they are finally load- 
ed, keeping a careful record of such 
condition and weight, as the carrier 
is liable for any damage ensuing in 
the meantime, 2nd Hutchinson on car- 
riers, 3rd Edition, Sections 495, 630; 
lst Hutchinson on carriers, 3rd edi- 
tion, Section 462. 

The live stock contracts mentioned 
provide that claims for loss or dam- 
age must be filed before the stock is 
seperated or sold at destination and 
within ten days after arrival at desti- 
nation. Upon arrival the . shipper 
should immediately notify the deliv- 
ering carrier that a claim for loss or 
damage will be filed as soon as the 
amount is ascertained, filing claim 
there after with the, agent retaining 
copy, charging the railroad company 


with the weight with which the stock © 
should have arrived in the usual tran- | 
sit with proper treatment, crediting | 
the railroad with the amount of the =~ 
sale of that stock. Four months is 4 
ample time for the investigation of ~ 
any claim by the railroads and if the * 
settlement is not made or declination * 
given within that time the shipper * 
wastes valuable time in further con- 3 
troversy with such carriers. 4 

Compliance with and insistence up- . 
on these rights and privileges will 
greatly benefit shippers of live stock. 


C. A. BUTLER, Shiller Building, a 
Chicago, Ilinois. & 
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Reciprocity is not a fight between Rep- 
ublicans and Democrats, neither does any 
of the bills now pending in Congress rep- 
resent political dividing lines. All of these 
measures are merely efforts on the part of 
the protected industries of the East to re- 
move the duty from the products of he 
West. The Senators from wool manufact- 
uring states are for reciprocity for it gives 
them free wool, but they are against the 
Underwood bill because it reduces the 
duty on manufactured. wool. The fight is 
the East against the West, and Republi-, 
cans or Democrats who vote for recip- 
rocity, the free meat bill, or the wool bill, 
are voting against the interests of the en- 
tire west. 





I have before me your letter in which you 
express the hope that I will be able to stand 
with the President in reference to the pro- 
posed Canadian reciprocity measure. Per- 
sonally, of course, I should like very much 
to assist the president in all matters which 
he recommends. It is far more agreeable to 
do so than not to do so. Furthermore one 
hesitates very much to differ wit ha man 
of such enlarged experience and acknow- 
ledged ability. 


I have given to this subject as much con- 
sideration as it has been possible to give to 
it for the last several months in view of oth- 
er pressing matters. When I observed last 
summer the great gathering of Canadian 
farmers and the demand which they were 
making for admission to our markets I 
naturally became curious to know what 
there was over here that excited their cu- 
pidity and what it was they wanted re- 
moved in order to get into our markets. I 
had heard some theorists say, in fact I 
had read many times that the tariff did 
not protect the A merican farmer, and so I 
wondered why the Canadian farmer did 
not come over without askingto have it 
removed. I also became curious to know 
what would be the effect upon the Amer- 
ican farmer if the Canadian farmer was let 
into the markets. I began at that time to 
give consideration to and to make investi- 
gations concerning the question. 

A short time after the Canadian farmers 
had had their great gathering I read an in- 
terview with Sir William Laurier, the keen- 
est and ablest diplomat in the Dominion, if 
not on the American continent. I quote his 
exact words: ‘“‘The Dominion government 
may find it possible to have some measure 
of reciprocal trade with our Southern 
neighbor to the benefit of the farmer who 
asks for it without injuring the manu- 
facturers who oppose it. ’’ I became curious 
to know what would be the effect upon our 
people if the Dominion Diplomat should 
open our markets to the Canadian farmer 
and keep the Canadian markets practical- 
ly closed to our manufacturers. I thought 
then he could not do it. I have since 
changed my mind. 


The Canadian agreement or the princi- 
ples it embodies, it seems to me, are unfair 
and eminently unwise. A trade agreement 
which provides for absolute, free trade be- 
tween these countries in both farm prod- 
ucts and manufactured goods might be jus- 
tified, but even this, in my judgment, 
would be a hazardous experiment. At 
least there could be some argument which 
might justify the experiment. But I am 
not willing to vote fdr a proposition which 
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puts the farmers products upon the free 
list and keeps what the farmer buys upon 
the dutiable list. I am not willing to vote 
for a bill which put wheat upon the free 
list and puts a duty on the wagon in which 
the farmer hauls it to market; which puts 
butter on the free list and leaves a duty 
on the tin pail in which the farmer carries 
it to the store. I do not think it fair or 
wise to enact a measure which puts the 
farmer’s wheat upon the free list and leav- 
es the flour which he buys back from the 
flouring mill trust upon the dutiable list. 
I am not willing to vote for a proposition 
which puts the steer upon the free list 
and leaves the beef upon the dutiable list. 


When the farmer takes the product of 
his farm to the market he finds there his 
only competitor—the Canadian farmer— 
bidding against him. B ut he must sell 
and sell in competition with the Canadian 
farmer. He turns around to invest his 
money in things which he must have and 
everything on earth that he needs he finds 
upon the dutiable list. The farmer is not 
permitted to go and buy as he sold, in an 
open market, but he must buy in a pro- 
tected market. Now, I believe in a 
protective tariff, with duties only sufficlent- 
ly high to give necessary protection, and I 
believe in having it equally distributed in 
its effects. J 


You say to me that the farmer will never 
feel the effect of the importation of farm 
products from Canada and that it willnot 
force. down the price of his products. Then 
I answer, what is all this cry about re- 
ducing the cost-of living? If there is no 
change in the price of farm products cer- 
tainly the cost of living cannot be reduc- 
ed by the Canadian agreement. If you 
say upon the other hand that it will fore. 
down his prices and reduce the cost of 
living, then I will answer that if the farm- 
er must sell cheaper he must also be per- 
mitted to buy cheaper. Ifhe is not per- 
mitted to buy cheaper when he is compell- 
ed to sell cheaper, then he must inevitably 
suffer, be forced from the farm into a more 
profitable business, and Idaho whose basic 
wealth is her agricultural interests, her 
fruit growers and stock raisers, must be 
one of the first to suffer. The same Sir 
Wilfred Laurier whom I have above quoted 
has within the last few days written pn 
article for an eastern magazine, and it 
would be instructive reading for those who 
say that it will not affect the American 
farmer. Here is what he says: ‘‘We are 
above all an agricultural people, our chief 
wealth is the growth of those products of 
the temperate zone—fruits, cereals, vege- 


tables; and it is our boast—but a boast 
founded upon actual experience—that in 
cereals, vegetables and fruits we can with- 
out exaggeration beat the world. At the 
northern extremity of the temperate zone 
our cereals have more strength, our fruit 
has a better flavor, our vegetables have 
more delicacy than similar products from 
other parts of the world; under 
freecompetition not barred in any way by 
tariff legislation they will displace all other 
products on the table of the wealthy. Our 
object is to open the door of the Ameri- 
can market—to open the door of a nation 
of ninety millions which has been closed 
to us for the last fifty years.” 


Now if the Canadian farmer is to take 
absolute possesion of the tables of the 
wealthy do you think it will affect the Am- 
erican farmer? 


But although the farmer were compelled 
to sell cheaper, if it were at all certain 
that the consumer would get the benefit 
of it there might be some justification for 
this agreement. But the ultimate consum- 
er would not get a particle of benefit. When 
we were passing the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
bill the East made one of its pathetic pleas 
to the West to take the duty off of hides— 
precisely the same people whoare now say- 
ing give us free raw material and protect- 
ed manufactured goods. They pledged us 
in consideration of free hides cheaper 
shoes. We were at that time receiving 
two million dollars revenue from our duty 
on hides. We consented under the pledge 
to put hides on the free list. What has 
been the result? The price of shoes and 
almost all kinds of leather goods have gone 
up. The two million dollars which would 
have been paid into the treasury has gone 
into the pockets of the foreign importer, 
the shoe manufacturer and the foreign 
stock raiser. Our people must make up 
that two million dollars of revenue from 
some other source and still pay a higher 
price for shoes and take a less price for 
hides. There are several other illustra- 
tions which might be cited. Having ob- 
served these things are we not justified in 
calling for facts and figures as to what the 
reduction of farm products will do for the 
consumer? I will not accept any more 
prophesies when the facts and figures are 
all against the prophecies. In my opin- 
ion precisely the same thing would happen 
here. While the farmer would suffer, in 
my opinion, in reduced prices, by the time 
it would get to the consumer you would 
not recognize the difference. If you want 
“to know where the cost of living comes 
from price the products of the farm 
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as they leave the farm and price them 
again when they get back to the table. 
For years we have been gathering data 
getting ready to fight the trusts and com- 
binations of this country, trying to take 
something away from their power to raise 
prices. But we have been mistaken all 
this time. The trusts were not the fel- 
lows at all, it was not these great combin- 
ations of wealth which we have assumed 
controlled and burdened the necessaries of 
life with prices to suit their avarice that 
we should attack. We have sadly erred. 
The guilty party has been the American 
farmer. We are now going to assault him 
in his luxurious citadel of wealth and pow- 
er-—this is one of the most stupendous 
jokes of the era. 
We ought to think of another fact, too. 
It is a very important question for all of 
the great Western country. Neither the 
business man nor the day laborer nor the 
professional man can thrive in the West 
unless we are to see the continuous de- 
velopment of our agricultural regions. We 
have been putting forth our efforts to se- 
cure settlers, to lure immigrants to our 
State, and every one has felt and truly 
felt that through immigration we were 
given prosperity and growth. Last year 
eighty thousand A merican farmers went 
to Canada to get cheaper lands—to get 
them more easily than they could by re- 
maining here. The American cungress, 
with a tenacity that is hard to understand, 
makes it as difficult as possible for the set- 
tler and the homesteader to acquire a 
home. We cling to the old harsh rule that 
a homesteader must live five years upon his 
homestead. In Canada he lives only three 
years and is per mitted to be absent six 
months each year. Now, if the Canadian 
farmer is to have access to our markets, 
with cheaper lands and more liberal laws, 
Canada will draw the settlers from Idaho 
and the West into the boundless regions of 
. the North. A few days ago a central West- 
ern bank stated that it had issued ex- 
change for $300,000 to cover the purcahse 
of cheap lands in Canada by farmers of 
the United States. Would it not have 
been better for that $300,000 to have gone 
into the Northwest? Would the Idaho mer- 
chant rather sell to a farmer in Canada 
than a farmer in the United States? Does 
the miner, the laborer or the business man 
of Idaho think it would inure ultimately to 
his benefit to exhilarate and accentuate 
immigration of our farmers and this flow 
of wealth into the great regions of Canada? 
Canada has an agricultural region almost 
as extensive as that of the United States. 
Shall we give these people the right to do- 
minate our markets without being sub- 
ject to the burdens of our government or 
without paying anything whatever for the 
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right to this inestimable boon for which 
they are fighting? Again, I am told that last 
year we raised upon the wonderful Twin 
Falls tract 170,000 tons of hay. That there 
was sold to the sheep men some 90,000 
tons of this hay and the _ balaance 
of it, when I left Idaho, they were try- 
ing to find a market for in Portland and 
other places in competition with the hay 
fields of California. Now think of the vast 
grazing and hay regions of Canada. Let 
me quote Mr. Laurier, who ought to know: 
“We have in the province of Quebec nat- 
ural meadows which require no tillage 
and upon which the best timothy has been 
grown not for fifty years but for a hundred 
years. All along the two shores of the 
Lake St. Peter there are natural meadows, 
a few inches only above the level of the 
water which are yearly flooded and which 
to the knowledge of everyone in the prov- 
ince have been for a hundred years or more 
growing hay and nothing else. The coun- 
ties of Berthier, Montmorency and_ St. 
Maurice on the North Shore and counties 
of Nicolet, Yamaska and Richelieu on the 
South are so situated that they have a very 
considerable population who are growers 
of hay and for whom this treaty if it be- 
comes a law, will bea positive boon. Today 
they cannot sell any hay in the United 
States because there is a duty of $4 a ton. 
Let the duty be removed and then imme- 
diately there will be an immense trade in 
that section of the country as there was 
some thirty years ago. The same thing ap- 
plies in the case of eggs, poultry and other 
products.” ° 

In addition to this under this: present 


, agreement the Canadian flockmaster could 


drive his sheep into Idaho and Montana 
and shear them, put his wool upon the mar- 
k:t and return to the grazing regions of 
the North. He would not pay any part 
of our taxes, he would not buy any hay 
from the Idaho Farmer, he would not fur- 
nish a market for our products of any 
kind. I ask you sincerely, how can these 
things be an “inestimable boon’ to the 
Canadian tarmer and not be an inestimable 
hardship to the American farmer. Just so 
sure as this agreement goes into effect the 
Northwest will pay the penalty and the 
whole producing class of this country will 
suffer. The people who are most in favor 
of this agreement are first, the Canadian 
fk mer; second the man with stated salar- 
ies, men with fixed incomes, and fourth, 
those who are actuated by an incontrolla- 
ble impulse to serve our dear brothers on 
the theory of International 
affection to the disadvantage of those at 
home. There may be and undoubedly are 
many places where the business and indus- 
trial conditions will warrant the sacrifice 
of industrial interest. This may be true 


in the industrial centers of the East. But 
in the great West where we have been 
seeking in every possible way to encourage 
people to come and settle up the country 
and where hundreds and hundreds of peo- 
ple are struggling in poverty and hardship 
to pay for lands and where every industry 
and vocation of the State is dependent up- 
on the prosperity which will come to those 
settlers, it seems to me too early to get ex- 
cited over our brotherly relations with -the 
people of the North. If the Idaho farmer 
and settler can get good prices for the next 
ten years our state will be a marvel of 
wealth and prosperity, and every man, wo- 
man and child in the State will be richer, 
better and more prosperous by reason of 
it. If he does not have good prices the 
merchant, the mechanic and _ everybody 
else will suffer. Jassure you I am wholly 
unable to become enthusiastic over this 
measure. 

I have no doubt that our president and 
our distinguished Secretary of State did 
the best they could with Canada, but if we 
reject this they will be able to do much 
better. The Canadian farmer is going to 
keep pounding away to get into our mar- 
kets, if possible. He is right near Chicago, 
Detrcit, Toledo, Buffalo and New York, and | 
he wants that market. If it is to be given } 
him it will be a sad day for our farmer | 
when he gets it, and so far as I am con- 
cerned I propose to make theCanadian 
pay every dollar itisworth. 

Of course it may be said that we ought | 
to think less of the farmer in Idaho and | 
of the West and go on a broader and more 
general basis. I presume it will be sald 
that we ought not to exclude from our con- 
sideration the moving sentiment so often 
written to me and so often expressed about 
the closer relation with our brothers of the 
North. I do not feel equal to entering the 
game of international politics where giant 
intellects seem to deal with such ease 
these international problems. I feel con- 
tent to leave these matters to those whose 
tastes lead them in that direction. Much as 
I dislike to admit it in view of these high 
sounding preachments I really want to 
know what effect all these things will have 
upon our country and upon our people, 
I am interested wholly and solely I frankly 
confess primarily, in building up the pro- 
ducing classes of this great country, and 
second, in building up the great North west. 

Frem Alexander Hamilton to the present 
time we have urged that we should build 
up the home market to take care of. the 
surplus products of our agricultural reg- 
ions. I am quite willing to admit that in 
previous days the protective system has 
been of slight benefit except in an indirect 
way to the A merican farmer. But now, 
just as the great market places and cen- 








ters of population are raising his products 
to a point where he can secure a competen- 
cy, we are going to turn it over to his only 
real competitor. Just as he is beginning 
to realize that which he has faithfully 
helped to  bulid up we cowardly 
turn aside and deal with those who 
can deal with us a_ little cheaper 
I. have believed in a protective system be- 
cause it has built up our manufacturing 
ing centers—the American market place, 
and protected our laborers in such manu- 
facturing centers against the underpaid 
laberers in other countries. Secondly, be- 
cause our manufacturing centers afforded 
a great market place for the producers, the 
farmers, the stockraisers, etc., which oth- 
erwise they would not have had. It brought 
the market closer to the farmer. I have 
believed that the protective system as a 
system, would benefit all. But free trade 
for the producer and protection for the 
manufacturer, an open market for the farm 
er and a protected market for the manu- 
facturer cannot be justified under any the- 
ory cn earth. It is speaking with all due 
respect to these who view it otherwise, to 
my mind the narrow, vicious, unconscion- 
able selfishness of Eastern interests gener- 
ally exalted into a scheme of legalized ad- 
vantage for one class over another. So be- 
lieving, I will not, of course, support this 
measure. The trouble with our present 
condition is precisely what I stated in the 
Columbia Theatre the closing night of the 
campaign. The American market place is 
in possession of combinations which fix 
the price of the necessaries of life, regard- 
less “of the price of which they are purchas- 
ed from the producer. Our first duty 
should be either to destroy these combina- 
tions and restore competition that prices 
may be lowered through the law of com- 
petition, or that the government assume 
the burden of controlling these combina- 
ticns and fix the price as freight rates are 
fixed today. 

You suggest that I cannot hope to succeed 
by opposing the important measures of our 
administration. Well, we will let that 
matter pass for the present. 

In conclusion, I am willing to reduce du- 
ties to the lowest margin of protection; 
but I want the reduction to proceed in jus- 
tice to all parties, not ignoring one class 
wholly and aiding another class. When you 
give the manufacturer free raw material 
and leave protection upon his manufactur- 
ed goods you are giving him double pro- 
tection just as effectively as if you enacted 
itintolaw. Ihave written in milder terms 
than I should have, had I expressed fully 
my feelings. I do not wish to challenge 
the motives or purposes or patriotism of 
other people, but I am profoundly and un- 
alterably opposed to this proposition, 
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ADVICE FROM ARIZONA, 


I am not personally interested in 
Cattle, but some of our wool growers 
are. As to wool and mutton condi- 
tions here in Arizona the Reciprocity 
and Free List and revision of wool 
schedule agitation has already ser- 
iously affected it. Wool is selling for 
from 25 to 30 per cent less and so is 
Mutton-Ewes, Wethers’ Yearlings, 
and lambs. Last year was an exceed- 
ingly hard year on the Wool grower 
every where in the west, or range 
country. Our people lost that year 
all and more thantheir profits the 
year before, so that we have made or 
the most of us have made nothing 
the past two years. The past winter 
has been much better and we had a 
good lambing and we were hoping to 
make a profit this year, but with the 
reduced prices already prevailing we 
will not come out more than even, and 
especially so whcre we have had to 
borrow money. Most of our sheep 
men are borrowers at the banks, and 
out here we pay 12 per cent per year, 
or 1 per cent per month. We will do 
well if we come out even for this and 


the past two years, as things look 
now. 


These proposed changes in the law, 
if enacted, will doubtless drop the 
prices on our meats, but will the con- 
sumer get the benefit of it? Tariff was 
taken off of Hides, but we pay just 
as much for our shoes and harness as 
before and the government is getting 
less revenue. 

With socalled Reciprocity and meats 
on the free list, and the expense of 
running our business maintained at 
the present rate we will have to go 
out of business. Our sunplies are 
much higher and our herders cost us 
more than formerly. We pay more 
for our grazing privileges. Our 
freight rates are high, and we pay a 
big commission to the man selling our 
wool, live stock, ete. To warrant a 
reduction in price of wool and mut- 
ton, all our exnenses must be reduc- 
ed. I guess if we had Free Trade 
pure and simple everything would 
come down, but in that event I am 
fearful of what this countrv would 
come to. I think it would drive our 
farmers and stockmen to the Cities. 
We would more than ever become a 
manufacturing country and have the 
distinction between the rich and the 
roor more marked. 

Our sheen men and our cattle men 
are onnosed to any legislation that 
will drive them out of their business, 


and they believe the bills now befo! 
Congress will do it. Many of the 
have asked me to write letters fi 
them. They are out on the ran; 
much of the time. Deprived of hon 
comforts and conveniences and ni 
given to writing letters. They hard 
know what to put ina letter, only th 
they are opposed to any laws that w 
make their business any less payil 
than heretofore. When a man has }, 
stock all paid for, it will not bre, 
him; but one who is paying a hi:' 
rate of interest cannot make enou; 
to do that and.support his famij 
From my personal knowledge I , 
not believe that our sheep men w 
any more than make a living for t 
three years ending this fall. 

I come incontact with most of o 
sheep men and many of our cat’ 
men, and without exception they 3 
against the proposed legislation. | 

There are trusts and combinatid 
in the United States that are sappil 
the life of the country and maki 
living high, but these combinatic 
are not made by or inthe ——— 
the Live Stock grower. He simt 


has to take what is offered him. I 


Congress strike at the Fountain a’ 
not at the tail end, if they want | 
do something good. It is not nece! 
ary for me to name what is in 
mind, for they all know as well 
any of us where the trouble is. Th 
are a few too rich and too power 
for the good of the country. L 
should be enacted that would mak 
impossible for one man to accumulé’ , 
such fortunes as few have. the excé 
of a given amount should go to 
Government or State for the bene 
of all. 


There is one source of high oN 
that I do not see touched upon, that: 
patented articles. Nearly every 
vention of any merit is patented i 
very unreasonable prices are asl, 
for the manufactured product. 
some instances, no doubt, the inve 
or gets some of the benefit, and ve 
pronerly, but in most cases the m; 
ufacturer gets the greater profit. }; 
we not throw too much protecti 
around patented manufactured art 
les? - 
Honing your efforts in Washing?’ 
may be crowned with deserved s,! 
cess, and that the Senate will be m:' 
conservative and considerate than 
the House. I am, Very truly yours: 

F. W. Perkins, Secreta): 
Arizona Wool Growers Associati| ' 
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An Analysis of the 
Underwood Bill 


(Continued from page 16) 

is going to purchase just 
those wools that will cost him the least 
in duty. For instance, with an ad- 
valorem duty of 20 per cent the im- 
porter purchasing wool costing 20c 
per pound pays 4 cents per pound in 
duty but by purcahsing a poorer wool 
at a cost of only 10 cents per pound 
he saves 2 cents per pound in duty. 
On the the importation of 1,000,000 
pounds of wool the importer, there- 
fore, by handling the poorest wools, 
would save a clean duty of $20,000. 
Anyone acquainted with the _ short- 
comings of human nature knows that 
this money will be saved in every in- 
stance. This feature of the advalor- 
em duty makes it more objectionable 
when applied to wool than when ap- 
plied to any other commodity, for 
wools are raised in foreign countries 
that are almost worthless when con- 
verted into cloth, and the consumer 
vhen purchasing clothing has no pro- 
‘ection against such wools, for he can 
not detect them by appearance. It, 
‘herefore, occurs to me that it is one 
if the important duties of the govern- 
ment to protect our people against 
hese rotton wools that will be im- 
vorted under any advalorem duty. 

In presenting this wool bill to the 
House. Mr. Underwood recited in 
rreat detail the exact amount of rev- 
«nue that it would raise, and he also 
ndicated the kind and class of im- 
vorts that would bring in this revenue 
(n order to provide the revenue which 
Mr. Under wood says this bill will 
vrovide he intends to imnort, over 
ind ahove the imnorts of last year, 
t90.000,000 pounds of wool or its 
-quivalent.:in other words Mr. Un- 
lerwood proposes to disnlace 
190.000,000 pounds of American 
vool by imports from abroad. Un- 
ler the present law we have alreadv 
een imnorting more wool than this 
ountry had anv use for. Much of it 
1as been broucht here in a spirit of 
peculation. Now if we were to add 
o this 190.000,000 pounds more it 
oeans that 60 per cent of the domestic 
lip must either be destroyed or find 
. market in the foreign countries. 
Jo logical process of reasoning can 
wring us any other conclusion for the 
onsumption of wool can not under 
ny circumstances be increased. The 
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price of wool has at no time since the 
Civil war been a controling factor in 
the ability of the people to buy wool- 
woolen clothing. The wool that goes 
into a suit of clothes, as all intelli- 
gent people understand, is an insigni- 
ficant fraction of its cost. It would 
appear that Mr. Underwood antici- 
pates the destruction of 60 per cent of 
the shearing sheep of this country 
as a result of the enactment of this 
law. 

Mr. Underwood ,as well as the oth- 
er Democratic members of the Ways 
and Means Committe has clearly stat- 
ed, not only on the floor of the House 
but in the report of the Ways and 
Means Committee, that when this bill 
was pvassed there would be an increase 
in the value of wool. Undoubtedly 
they arrive at this thought by know- 
ledge of the fact that after they have 
destroyed the sheep industry of the 
United States that the foreign coun- 
tries will put up the price of wool 
above what it is at present. In fact 
the great wool nroducing countries of 
the world have for some time been con 
temnlating just such a move.. Any- 
time that the growers or com- 
mission houses. of South Amer- 
ica and Anstralia, provided our cliv 
is destroyed. get together they can ab- 
solutelv control the world’s wool mar- 
ket. Tnorder that you may not nre- 
sume that this thonehtis merely the 
product of the mind of an over-zeal- 
ovs secretary. allow me to anote to 
von from the Pastoralists Review for 
December 1910. (The Pastorialist 
Review is the standard livestock pub- 
lication of Australia and its utteran- 
ces are semi-official.) 

“We on this side have no voice in 
elections held in other narts of the 
world. but what we can do and should 
do is to rerulate the world’s wool sun- 
piv. We have that power and we 
should put it into foree for the rood 
of our growers and Australia as a 
whole.” 

Again allow me to quote to you 
what Goldsboro. Mort and Comnany, 
of Melbourne, Australia, probablv the 
largest wool commission men of the 
world, have to say. 

- “The time has arrived when the con 
duct of the trade should be re-organ- 
ized, and to that end brokers of the 
different centers oucht to confer with 
the idea of establishing a basis fram- 
ed on broad lines to meet the vresent 
altered conditions .It would be use- 
less. however, to consider any adjust- 
ment unless all concerned meet in a 


provincial spirit, prepared to subju- 
gate self interests in arriving at 
solution for the general well-being 
and convenience of growers, buyers 
and brokers of Australia.” 

These two quotations should re- 
ceive considerable attention from Con- 
gress before any legislation is enact- 
ed that will in any way decrease the 
American clip a single pound. For- 
eign countries are impatiently wait- 
ing for the day when the Congress of 
the United States will be so foolish as 
to destroy the wool industry of Am- 
erica, and this matter in the long run 
is of as vital concern to the men 
who desire to wear woolen clothing 
inthe future as it is to the wool 
growers. There may be those who 
will reply that if the foreign countries 
increase the price of their wool that 
our wool grower could re-enter the 
sheep business, but any one who un- 
derstands the sheep indutry will read- 
ily appreciate that when it is once de- 
stroyed that a quarter of a century 
will be required in its rebuilding. A 
wool clip cannot be built in a sinele 
year, for in order to reach the high 
standard of perfection that our wools 
now enjoy it is necessary that the life- 
time of the average citizen be devoted 
natiently and persistently to the build- 
ing up of a flock of sheep. 


AVERAGE RAINFALL 
IN AUSTRALIA 


The following table gives the aver- 
age annual rainfall for the various 
districts in Australia for the past num 
ber of years: 


Victoria 
Southern Australia, inches 
New South Wales 

Northern District ....26.5 inches 

Northwestern District 14.3 inches 

Central Division .8 inches 
Riverina 

Southern District .... 21.1 inches 

Western District .... 11.2 inches 
Queensland, 

Northeastern District 59.6 inches 

Northwestern District, 23.7 inches 

Central Division, .... 23.7 inches 
Southeastern District ..28.3 inches 

The unusual heavy rainfall of Aus- 
tralia undoubtedly accounts for the 
great number of sheep that can be 
maintained in a given territory. It 
must be remembered that the sheep 
grazing districts of the United States 
have an average annual rainfall of 
from eight to sixteen inches. 
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DEMOCRATIC DEFINITIONS. 


The Report of the Democratic Ways 
and Means Committee is a volume 
that should be in the hands of every 
livestock breeder, and should be adopt 
ed by the Agricultural Colleges as a 
text book upon the sheep industry. 
Not satisfied with dealing with the 
question of the tariff on wool, the 
members of this committee felt it 
their duty to give the country some 
authenic information as to the sheep 
industry, and in pursuance of this 
policy the Report of the Ways and 
Means Committee gives in the min- 
utest detail every step of the sheep 
industry, and defines in the most in- 
accurate terms almost every word of 
sheep parlance. 


In order that the value of this pub- 
lication may not be lost to our sheep- 
men, I take the liberty of here reneat- 
ing.a few of the more accurate defini- 
tions contained in this publication. 

On page 231, this Democratic Com- 
mittee gives the definition of a “weth- 
er” as “a sheen after the first shear- 
ing.” It would appear from the de- 
finition that Mr. Underwood and his 
committee labor under the impression 
that the exact status of an animal de- 
pends upon the removal of its wool 
or hair. Proceeding upon this the- 
ory then, a gelding would be a horse 
that had had its tail docked, and a 
man who had become bald-headed, or 
who had had his hair cut, would be a 
eunuch. Far be it from me to take 
exceptions to these illuminating defi- 
nitions of Mr. Underwood, except in 
the defense of all the masculine gen- 
der of this great world. I take it 
that the Shah of Persia, or any other 
provrietor of a harem requires a clear- 
er definition of a eunuch, and does not 
admit any man to his harem simvly 
because he hapnens to be bald-headed 
or has been shorn of his hair. If 
press renorts be accurate, some of the 
recent disturbances in foreign and 
domestic harems have been due to the 
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entrance ofeunuchs whose exact stat- 
us had been determined by an applica- 
tion of Mr. Underwood’s definition. 

I recently saw a young ewe with a 
pair of robust lambs sucking her, but 
she had once been shorn, and, there- 
fore, much to her chagrin, falls with- 
in Mr. Underwood’s definition of a 
“wether.” 

I know a magnificent old ram with 
knotted, wrinkly horns, the proud 
father of a hundred lambs, but un- 
fortunately, he, too, has been shorn 
and now comes within Underwood’s 
definition of a “wether,” not, how- 
ever, without protest. 

In fact, we have in the United Stat- 
es about 40,000,000 sheep that have 
been shorn once, all of which come 
within Underwood’s “wether” defin- 
ition. And since stockmen have learn- 
ed by experience, that wethers do not 
reproduce, I am at loss to know where 
our lambs are to come from next 
spring. Since this deffinition of Un- 
derwood’s has been established there 
is reason to believe that there may be 
even a decided increase in the value 
of lamb chops. It is just possible 
that the Democratic Ways and Means 
Committee thought that the reduc- 
tion of the duty on wool was not suffic- 
iently great to completely destroy the 
sheep industry, and they hoped to 
complete its destruction by the castra- 
tion of the few sheep that might re- 
main. 

The establishment of this definition 
of a “wether” is a matter of serious im 
vortance to the man who buys sheep 
by mail, for under its avplication the 
seller would be justified in shinning 
rams, ewes or wethers, provided they 
had once been shorn. 

Many of the great rams that head 
our western flocks, who, previously 
have been happy and free from care, 
now seem to be downcast and sad at 
the news from Washington. 

Neither Webster nor Johnson are 
in strict accord with this Democratic 
definition of a “wether,” and in behalf 
of the millions of self-respecting rams 
and ewes in this country, for whom 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion has more than a passing interest, 
we feel it our duty to protest against 
the adontion of this definition. In or- 
der that the members of the Demo- 
cratic Ways and Means Committee 
might be induced to withdraw or mod- 
ify this definition, we desire to refer 
them to a publication of the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry 
which deals specifically with castra- 
tion. A perusal of this publication 
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should prove of value to these states- 
men, and if they are still in doubt af- 
ter having read such, the National 
Wool Growers Association will most 
gladly take the members of this com- 
mittee to some Western sheep corral 
where they can see the actual process 
by which a “wether” is produced. It 
requires more than the removal of the 
wool. 

Judging entirely by the definition 
of a “wether” given by the Democrat- 
ic Ways and Means Committee, it is 
perfectly natural to conclude that had 
this committtee been dealing with the 
placing of a revenue duty on hides, 
something they could well afford to 
spend their time at, they would have 
given their definition of a “steer” as 
“a bull that had once been dehorned.” 

This illuminating volume tells us 
that “wether wool is the wool after 
the first shearing.” But the wool buy- 
ers that I know have not been content 
to purchase upon this basis. 

It is not my purpose to find fault 
with these eminent statesmen, but 
since the party which they represent 
has been the declared enemy of the 
Merino sheep for 50 yrs, a great mas3 
of our people have naturally supposed 
that they knew something of the his- 
tory of this particular breed of sheen. 
Therefore, when on page 230 of this 
Report they tell us that the Merino 
sheen “was introduced into the Unit- 
ed States at the beginning of the 
present century,” one is almost led to 
believe that in spite of their discus- 
sions and arguments they do not 
as yet know the snecies of animal 
from which wool is obtained. We have 
always known that the Democratic 
narty has been about 50 years behind 
the times, but their lack of informa- 
tion on the Merino sheep leads one to 
believe that they are further behind 
than that. Columbus brought sheen 
to America during the 15th centurv. 
and as these sheen came from Spain. 
the home of Merino sheep, it is nat- 
ural to conclude that they may have 
been Merinos. But history clearly re- 
cords the importation of Merino sheen 
into the United States about 1793; in 
fact a certain gentleman from Mass- 
achusetts, by the name of Cambridee. 
had killed and eaten a flock of Merino 
sheev about that time. 

M. Delessert broucht the famos 
Merino ram, Don Pedro. to New York 
in the year 1801. In the same year . 
Seth Adams imported Snanish Mer- 
inos. And then in 1802 David Hum- 
vhreys brought from Spain to hie 
home in Connecticut 75 ewes and 21 
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rams, all pure Merinos. From that 
- date on importations ofthese sheep 
were very frequent, and bythe year 
1825, or ninety years before the Dem- 
. ocratic Ways and Means Committee 
admits of their existence in this coun- 
try, our Merino sheep were counted 
by the millions. Had Mr. Underwood 
and the members of his committee 
“* been constant readers of the National 
‘+++ + al’Wool Grower they would have learn 
“f-ed that the distinguished founder of 
‘+! “their party, the Honorable Thomas 
- ‘Jefferson, had brought Merino sheep 
* ! to the United States at the beginnig 
' of the last century. In order that Mr. 
* Underwood may be fully advised as 
to Jefferson’s qualifications for the 
sheep industry we give a short state- 
-ment from his foreman on another 
page. 
If the knowledge ef the Democratic 


«- "Ways and Means Committtee is to be 


‘measured in any way by the accuracy 

’ of the definitions they have given, it 
is remarkable that they are willing to 

" concede even a 20 per cent ad valor- 
em duty on wool. 


THE TARIFF BOARD. 


We learn from press reports that 
the agents of the Tariff Board hope 
to complete their investigations into 

- the cost of producing wool and mut- 
- ton in the United States about Aug- 
ust 15. These agents are now work- 
., ing in Idaho, Oregon, Montana and 
Wyoming. 
We take the opportunity of again 
_ calling the attention of wool grow- 
ers to the necessity of assisting these 


Ree agents in every way possible to ob- 


; fain the true facts as to the cost of 
. producing wool and mutton in this 
; country. Nothing is to be gained by 

. attempting to deceive the. Tariff 
Board, and this Association will do 
_. everything possible to see that our 

- case is presented in an accurate and 
_ honest manner. 

The tariff to be constructed 1 upon 
the report of this Board should stand 
for a quarter of a century, and unless 
it is based absolutely upon the true 

' facts as they exist it would be foolish 

, to hope for its endurance. 


- What the wool growers of this coun 
try need is peace. Our tariff must be 

. taken out of politics and based upon 
. justice and necessity. We have had 
protection in a varying degree for 
» many years, but every so often this 
_protection has been attacked in such 
a vicious manner as to destroy the ben 
-efits it had created. The history of the 
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past will be the history of the future, 
unless the wisdom and justice of our 
tariff shall be so firmly established 
in the minds of the American people 
as to preclude attack. This end can 
be attained only by an honest presen- 
tation of our case thr ough the tariff 
Board. 

We have an abiding confidence in 
the fairness of the American people, 
and we believe that when our cause 
is presented honestly to them they will 
demand for the sheenpman a square 
deal. Weask for nothing more. It is 
therefore, the duty of every flockmas- 
ter to see that nothing but the truth 
is told, and to do everything in his 
rower to assist the agents of the Tar- 
iff Board in determining the question 
of cost and profit in this country. 

We believe that our growers as a 
mass are presenting their case in this 
manner, for as yet we have heard of 
no attempted deception. When the 
work is comvleted our fight will be 
half won, if it can be said that the 
wool growers have presented their 


case honestly and conscientiously. 


SENATOR DIXON. 


We take pleasure incalling the at- 
tention of our wool growers to the 
halftone of Senator Joseph M. Dixon, 
of Montana, which appears upon the 
cover of this paper. His portrait is 
particularly apvpropriate at this time 
when the wool tariff js under consid- 
eration in the United States Senate. 
The wool’ growers of Montana and 
the Nation have never had a better 
or truer friend than Senator Dixon. 
He stands for the protection of the 
farmer and the livestock breeder, not 
only in his own state, but of the entire 
country. Two years ago he favored 
placing the duty on wool upon a scour- 


‘ed basis, and had it been placed upon 


that basis the wool growers of the 
country would not today be selling 
their clips at less than the cost of 
production. 

Whatever may come as a result of 
the Special Session of Congress the 
farmers and stockmen of Montana 
may rest assured that Senator Dixon 
has done his full share toward pro- 
tecting and guarding their interests. 


CARPET WOOLS. 

A great hue and cry has gone up 
from the carpet manufacturers 
against the duty of 4 or 7 cents per 
pound now levied upon the importa- 
tion of carpet wools. From, the vigor 


of their protest one might believe that 
someone was being robbed, or tha’ 
this duty was burdensome to manu 
facturer or consumer. When the fact: 
are known it will be readily seen that 
the present duty on carpet wools is 
of no concern to the users of carpets, 
nor of inconvenieuce to the manufac 
turers thereof. This duty is already 
so low that it is not even on a reyen: 
ue basis. 

The present duty on carpet wools 
is 4 cents per pound on wools valued 
at 12 cents or under, and 7 cents per 
pound on wools valued at over 12 
cents. The law also provides _ that 
these wools must contain not less than 
8 per cent of dirt or grease. In other 
words it permits a wool that will 
shrink only 8 per cent in scouring to: 
be imported at 4 cents per pound 
Therefore, the manufacturer, ob 
tains a pound of scoured carpet wool 
for 4.4 cents in duty. This is certain- 
ly low enough to please the most radi- 
cal of the “tariff for revenue only” 
statesman. Such a protection con 
tains no protective feature, and is of 
no concern whether such wools are, 
or are not raised in this country. 

The duty of 7 cents per pound upon i 
carpet wools valued at over 12 cents’ 


is a figure ridiculously low when it is | 


known that such wools are used ex- 
tensively for clothing purposes, and, 
therefore, come in immediate com. | 
petition with American grown wools, 


This duty, when reduced to a Scoured | 
basis permits the carpet maker to ob 


tain a pound of high grade scoured 
wool at about 7 1-2 cents in duty, 
which seems unnecessarily 
wools that are largely used for clothe 
ing purposes. 4 


The protest of these carpet makers. 


is amusing, and should be accepted 
as a bold attempt on their part to 
make a little more money out of their! 
carpets. We venture the assertion 


low for} 


that if this duty were entirely removes 


ed the carpet manufacturer and th 
jobber would still sell their carpets) 
at the same price just as the shoe men} 
did when given free hides. 

It is now generally known that caré 
pet wools are extensively used for the 
manufacture of clothing. 


than carpet 
trade papers. 


purposes” in easte 
The extent of this us 


In fact! . 
these wools are advertised for “better 


has been estimated at from 10,000,000% 


to 15,000,000 pounds. per year, d 
nending upon the prevailing fashion! 


The carpet makers admit that these’, 


wools are used for clothing purpose 





in the brief that they filed before the 
Democratic Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, but, of course, as was expected, 
they claimed this use does not amount 
to anything. The exact amount of 
wool so used will never be determined, 
for these wools are admitted below a 
revenue duty on the supposition that 
they are used for the manufacture of 
carpets solely, and that, therefore, 
they do not compete with American 
grown wools. So it is to the interest 
of the importers of this class of wools 
to cover up the fact that they are us- 
ed for any purpose higher than that 
for which they were imported. One 
who is familiar with carpet wools can 
go into almost any clothing store and 
see suits made from these wools. In 
fact they are attractive in appearance 
and find a ready sale at certain sea- 
sons of the year at similar prices paid 
for goods made from combing wool, 
and their use for clothing is unfair 
to the manufacturer who uses the 
latter grade of wools. I recently met 
a prominent woolen manufacturer 
wearing a suit of clothes, which he 
said, was made of 50 per cent carpet 
wool and 50 per cent domestic wool. 
He advised me that the suit was made 
especially to show to congresmen, 
but judging from the frequency with 
which similar suits are seen upon the 
streets one is led to believe that there 
must be several million such _ suits 
made for such a purpose, if that is the 
only reason for manufacturing them. 

Out of the 115,000,000 pounds of 
carpet wools imported last year, over 
70 per cent was valued at less than 12 
cents per pound and paid the 4 cents 
duty. It is believed by many that at 
least 70 per cent of these wools should 
have been valud at over 12 cents per 
pound and should have paid the 7 du- 
ty. The carpet people should be sat- 
isfied with their present insignificant 
duty, especially, since the government 
is willing to accept the valuation 
placed upon these wools by the impor- 
ter, and makes no effort to uncover 
the fraud that probably exists. 

Carpet makers will have no reason 
to complain in the future if the wool 
growers of the country should make 
some effort to see that the duty upon 
carpet wools is placed where it right- 
fully belongs. These carpet men were 
not satisfied with presenting their 
own case to the Democratic Ways and 
Means Committee, but they appeal- 
ed to this Committee to place the duty 
_ upon all wools uvon an advalorem ba- 
sis. I presume their success in beat- 
ing the tariff upon this basis leads 
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them, through a spirit of brotherly 
love, to extend the same privilege to 
the importer of first and second class 
wools; These carpet makers do not use 
first and second class wool therefore 
the duty that may be placed upon them 
should be of no concern to them, and 
in my judgment they wou!d have 
shown greater wisdom had they at- 
tended strictly to their own affairs 
and let the wool growers alone. 

The duty upon carpet wools should 
be levied upon a scoured basis for 
this is the only duty that the import- 
er can not beat. 


A TARIFF FOR REVENUE. 

The leaders of the House Demo- 
crats have declared that there was 
no justification for any tariff, except 
for revenue, and they have declared 
that the treasury was depleted and in 
a depleting condition. 

Under these circumstances since 
the government, according to their 
statements, is in need of funds, we 
ask Mr. Underwood why he does not 
provose a bill placing a revenue duty 
on hides. He undoubtedly remembers 
that hides were disastrously placed 
on the free list two years ago and the 
result of this diversion from Republi- 
can policies has been that the govern- 
ment has lost about $2,000,000 per 
year in revenue; the stockman has re- 
ceived less for his hides, and the users 
of leather and leather goods have in 
every instance paid more for them 
than ever before. The protected shoe 
and leather manufacturers of the 
East have been the only beneficiaries 
of free hides. If Mr. Underwood is 
sincere in his declaration for a “tar- 
iff for revenue only” he can show 
that sincerity best by drafting a meas- 
ure that will place a duty of 10 to 15 
per cent on imported hides. If he 
does not do so his statement that the 
Treasury is depleted will be open to 
the severest criticism. 

No more of the products of this 
nation should be placed upon the free 
list until the Eastern manufacturer 
enters into an agreement with the gov 
ernment to reduce the price of his 
finished product by an amount at least 
equal to the removed duty. The shoe 
and leather merchants have now 
cleared over $4,000,000 at the ex- 
nense of the stockman by reason of 
free hides, and there is growing in 
this nation a well defined demand for 
free shoes and free leather of every 
descrivtion. These New England 
manufacturers will ultimately learn 
that the people of the great west will 


not always be discriminated again: 
in legislation. 


\ 
' 
| 


PURE CLOTH. 


The sheepmen of this country hay 
always favored the passage of a la; 
compelling the stamping or labelin 
of cloth to show the exact amount ¢ 
wool, shoddy or cotton that it cor 
tains. i 

We believe so far as cotton an 
wool are concerned there'is no difl 
culty in determining their amoun. 
but since shoddy is also wool, som 
difficulty might be experienced in it 
detection. However, we hope ths 
some department ofour governmer 
will take up this matter and if possib. 
determine an accurate test for tk 
presence of shoddy. 

There never has been any excuse fc 
the deception that has been practice 
in the selling of cloth more than ther 
was for the selling of food and drug 
fraudently labeled. One is as impor; 
ant as the other from the standpoir. 
of the consumer. ' 

The standardization of cloth is | 
matter that clearly comes within th 
domain of the federal and state gov 
crnments. Adulteration of certai : 
products may be detected by the cit 
zen, but when it comes to the detectio 
of cotton and shoddy in cloth that } 
sold as wool, the average buyer is ¢ 
sea, and, therefore, he is entitled ti 
the protecting arm of the govern 
ment. 

No one has ever yet been able t 
buy any clothing that contained an 
shoddy, and seldom is the presence o 
cotton admitted by the storekeepe; 
but both frequently make their ay 
pearance after a few days wear. | 

I am not prepared to estinate th 
extent to which cloth adulteration ot 
tains, but it is certainly true, if it i 
practiced to any large extent, that th 
people have a right to be protecte 
against it; and if it is practiced onl 
to a limited extent the honest labelin 
of the goods will do no one seriou 
harm. In common justice if Amr 
erican goods are made to bear an hor 
est label, imported goods must be sir 
ilarly branded, and we take it, judg 
ing from the amount of shoddy cor | 
sumed by the mills of England ever. - 
year, that its presence is far mor 
common in imported than in domest 
ic made goods. 

We fully avpreciate that the passag | 
of such a law would meet strenuou | 
opposition from some manufactureer | 
and salesmen, but we can not see hov - 
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it could injure the honest producer, 
and the man who is selling goods 
fraudently is not entitled to consider- 
ation. 

Always when legislation restrict- 
ing fraud is proposed those directly 
affected predict dire disaster to the 
nation, but never yet in any instance 
have these predictions proved true. 
When the pure food and drug act was 
passed many of the manufacturers 
affected by this law insisted that it 
meant the destruction of their indus-- 
try, but after several years of opera- 
tion it has been clearly demonstrated 
that honest regulation is always a 
stimulus to honest business. 


THE ATTACK ON THE NATION- 
AL GRANGE. 

When the reciprocity treaty was 
first proposed the National Grange 
was one of the first institutions in the 
country to recognize in it an effort 
to deprive the farmers and_ stock 
breeder of his protection, and at the 
same time retain protection upon the 
manufactured products of the East. 
True to its traditions the National 
Grange forwith raised its voice in de- 
fense of the farmers of the nation, all 
of whom it represents. _Its protest 
was so vigorous, so well founded, so 
clearly presented that certain news- 
papers and statesmen, anxious only 
to obtain free paper, even though it 
ruined the farmers and stockmen of 
_ the nation, sought in an unfair man- 

. ner to discredit the National Grange 
gby charging that it was allied with 
certain unholy corporations who were 
using it to influence public.opinion in 
their interests. In their zeal to at- 
tain their selfish ends these newspa- 
pers have circulated vicious reports 
abou? the Grange and its officers, and 
in turn have denied the Grange access 
to their pages to truthfully state the 
facts. These misleading reports were 
given wide publicity, apparently in 
the hope that this honerable organi- 
zation of the farmer might be broken 
up in order that the farmers of the 
nation could be made the prey of or- 
ganized greed. 

The whole attitude of the Grange 
toward reciprocity and any other pub:! 
lic question with which it has been 
identified has been honorable and fair 
and not in a single instance have they 
worked with, or been used by, any 
corporation to promote selfish legis- 
lation. 

Corporations do not stand for the 
things that the Grange has stood and 


worked for. For many years it has 
cause, that I aproach the discussion of the 
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been working for the direct election 
of United States Senators; for the init 
iative and referendum; for a parcels 
post; for the denatured alchohol bill; 
for regulation of railroads; for the 
suppression of trusts, and of many 
other things, none of which have ever 
been endorsed by, or received the sup- 
port of, the so-called “interests” with 
whom it is charged the Grange is al- 
lied. The National Grange has been 
the farmer’s friend, has stood by him 
in every hour of need and has wielded 
a mighty influence in legislation, but 
always in the interests of decency and 
fairplay. Its influence should and 
will grow, for without its protecting 
arm the farmers of this nation can- 
not long prevail. No slander or at- 
tack upon it can hope to survive. 
for the farmers of this great country 
have confidence in their organization 
and they will know the truth, and the 
truth now will make the Grange 
stronger than ever before. 


AN EASTERN OFFICE. 

A National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion to prove of the greatest benefit to 
the industry and to wield its mighty 
influence for the steady upbuilding of 
sheep husbandry throughout the en- 
tire nation, must be thoroughly rep- 
resentative of the sheep industry of 
every state in the Union. The officers 
of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, recognizing this fact, and real 
izing that for many years past the in- 
terests of the Eastern breeder had 
not been fully protected, opened the 
office of Eastern Secretary in the city 
of Chicago on June Ist. There are 
many problems confronting the East- 
ern sheep man that requires the at- 
tention of a great association, and in 
order that the Eastern breeders and 
the Western breeders may be cement- 
ed together in a stronger defensive or- 
ganization, this Eastern office has 
been created. 

We take this opportunity of invit- 
ing all wool growers when in Chica- 
go to call at the office of the Eastern 
Secretary of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, which will be found in 
the Pure Bred Live Stock Record 
Building at the Union Stock Yards. 
Mr. H. R. Welsh is in charge of this 
office, and will be pleased to be of as- 
sistance to every sheepman. 

It has been found that in many of 
the shipments of sheep to the market 
not only from the West. but the mid- 
dle West as well, the railroads 
have given poor service and in some 
instances have failed to furnish cars 
when wanted. In other instances 


they have failed to furnish feeding 
facilities enroute, and in innumerable 
instances have not given the livestock 
shipper reasonable speed while en- 
route. These are all points of vital 
concern to the profits of the sheep- 
man, and, evaporation through the 
slats of the railroad car accounts for 
the bad financial condition of many of 
our flockmasters. It is not the inten- 
tion of the National Wool Growers 
Association to encourage claims 
against the railroads, but many of the 
shippers who receive such service 
as I have described desire to file 
claims against the railroad compan- 
ies and in many instances they are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the prop- 
er procedure to have their claims 
equitably adjusted. Members of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
who of their own accord desire to file 
claims against the railroads for bad 
service in connection with sheep ship- 
ments, should present their claims to 
our Eastern Secretary who in turn 
will see that the proper evidence is 
collected and the matter handled 
through the right channels. 

The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation is to be made National in scope 
and usefulness, and to this end an 
Eastern Secretary should prove of in- 
calculable benefit to the sheep indus- 
try of the Nation. 


FRANCIS. 

We take pleasure in calling the at- 
tention of the wool growers of the 
Sixteenth District of Ohio to the fact 
that-their Congressman, W. B. Fran- 
cis, was the only Democrat who vot- 
ed against the passage of the Under- 
wood Tariff Bill reducing the duty on 
wool to an insignificant figure that 
would have afforded neither revenue 
nor protection. 

Mr. Francis has consistently stood 
by the wool growers of his state and 
has voted to protect their interests 
wherever possible. This paper is go- 
ing to see that he gets credit for what 
he has done. 

In voting against the Underwood 
Tariff Bill Mr. Francis has displayed 
true statesmanship, and has refused 
to be ruled by those of his party who 
seek to destroy a great industry sole- 
ly for political purposes. By his vote 
he has refused to place the farmers 
of Ohio living upon high priced land 
under the highest standard of citizen- 
ship of the world, in direct competi- 
tion with the partly civilized native 
of Peru, Uruguay, China and Mexico, 
from all of which this country imports 
wool. 
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This paper is not a political paper. 
All that it asks is a square deal, and 
those who would extend it this priv- 
ilege will receive its plaudits. 


USE ONLY AMERICAN WOOLS. 


There is positive ly no doubt as to 
the superior wearing qualities of 
cloth made from home grown wools. 

Every wool grower who is loyal to 
his industry, or who is interested in 
promoting the use of cloth that will 
give the greatest wearing qualities, 
should advocate the use of cloth made 
wholly from American grown wool. 
Our wools are stronger than imported 
wools, and outwear them grade for 
grade from 10 to 50 per cent. This 
superior quality of American wool is 
so fully recognized that most manu- 
factures concede that the only use for 
imported wool is for blending with 
American wool to give cheapness to 
their fabrics, not durability. 


Many of our growers have been 
willing to concede that Australia did 
raise a small quantity of Merino wool 
that was of a finer quality than our 
own, but even this is of doubtful ac- 
curacy. An Eastern manufacturer 
recently said to me, “Nevada raises 
as fine a quality of Merino wool as 
anything that can be produced in Aus- 
tralia.” The gentleman who made 
this statement is probably as well in- 
formed on the wool question as any 
man in America, and speaks with the 
authority of one whose whole life 
has been devoted to the manufacture 
of woolen cloth. I believe the super- 
iority of American wool will be con- 
ceded by most ma:qifacturers and 
wool dealers, of course excepting 
those who have a greater interest in 
imported wool than they have in do- 
mestic wool. A reason why the true 
value of our domestic wool has not 
been made public is that if the wool 
grower knew the value of his product 
he would be disposed to demand a bet- 
ter price for it. It is, therefore, of 
interest to buyers and users of our 
wool to cover up its real value as 
much as possible. 


Of course there is a large portion 
of our people infatuated with -the 
glitter of the word “imported,” who 
in most instances lack ‘patriotism and 
ordinary judgment. This class, and 
it is a large one, would rather wear 
some old shirt discarded by a foreign 
slave than to use good, honest, Am- 
erican goods that could be obtained 
for a less price. Our Astor’s, Thaw’s, 
Gould’s, Vanderbilts’s, and those who 
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seek to train with this class of ‘“‘idle 
rich,” would rave over the virtues of 
a garment made of ordinary gunny- 
sack, provided it had a foreign label 
attached. Any foreign goods has a 
fatal allurement for our fickle minded 
notoriety seekers. The quality of the 
article is of no concern. For instance 
look at that class of American 
women that are willing to marry any 
foreign eunuch that is credited with 
being even the doubtful possessor of 
a crime-stained and diseased title. 

The person who buys imported cloth, 
if he gets the real article, always pays 
a fancy price for inferior goods. The 
only thing that saves this class of 
buyers is the fact that 75 per cent 
of the goods sold as “imported” are 
made right here in our own country. 
Certain American firms make nothing 
but ‘imported” cloth, and certain deal- 
ers make a business of selling Ameri- 
can-made goods under an “imported” 
title. The American man or woman 
who searches out and buys an article 
merely because it is said to be of for- 
eign production is entitled to be de- 
frauded, and is not entitled to the pro- 
tection of the law when such fraud 
is practiced. In such cases infamy 
ceases to be a crime, and our sympa- 
thy is with the seller rather than with 
the buyer of these goods. 

The craze for foreign made goods 
is rank hypocrisy, and this paper pro- 
poses to expose it, so far as wool and 
cloth are concerned. The’ superiority 
of American wool was recognized ear- 
ly’in the Nineteenth century for I 
find that before the year 1819 wool 
manufacturers and state officials had 
recognized that “the Merino sheep 
improved both in size and in quality of 
the wool after importation into this 
country.” In fact from this time 
down to the present, no one has dis- 
puted the superiority of American 
wool, for our Army has at all times 
required that its Army cloth be made 
of American-grown wool; and in 1866 
an assistant quartermaster in the Ar- 
my, referring to this fact, said: “It 
has been demonstrated that American 
Army clothes are much stronger than 
those in use in the armies of Europe.” 
During the same year a prominent 
New England manufacturer said, 
referring to the development of the 
wool and woolen industry of the Un- 
ited States: “The country has not only 
gained by the addition of this large 
sum to the National resources, but 
has been greatly benefited by the sup- 
eriority of American fabrics. Not a 
class of fabrics enters perhaps more 
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largely than any other into general 
consumption than that of flannels. 
Their superiority is due principaly to 
the admirable adaption of the comb- 
ing wools of this country and the 
strength and spinning qualities are 
so marked as almost wholly to exclude 
the foreign flannels. Our Delaines, 
owing a gain in a great measure to the 
excellencies of our Merino combing : 
wool, surpasses the fabries of Brad- ; 
ford at the same price. The peculiar 
excellencies of American wool has 
been given wholly to our flannels, our 
cashmeres, our shawls and our De- 
laines; and they give strength and 
soundness to all the fabrics into which 
they enter. ” 


It is also to be recalled that Edwin . 
Hammond of Vermont, as long ago | 
as 1861, exported his Merino sheep ! 
to Hamburg where they were exhib- 


ited at an International Show in com- 


petition with Merinos from the entire | 
world, and Mr. Hammond was award- 
ed the highest prize, thus recogniz- { 
ing the superiority of the American : 
fleece, for the Merino sheep at that 
time was judged by quality of fleece ; 

Then returning to the latter days | 
we find the largest importer of high 
grade cloth in America makes the }§ 
following statement in a publication. | 
Referring to cloth made out of Amer- 
ican wool, he says: “They are unique 
business fabrics and are very differ- 
ent from any foreign goods. This is 
because of the worsted being made of 
the so-called Kentucky wools, of 


which the best are grown in Kentucky i 


but many also come from other states. +} 
They are exceedingly strong, lustrous 
wools and nothing like them can be 
obtained by foreign makers.” 4 

Now we might pursue indefinitely ;, 
this argument in favor of the super- | 
iority of American wool, and abund- * 
ant literature is available to sustain ‘| 
this point. In view of the recognized | 


superiority it would be criminal to re- |! 


move or reduce the tariff on wool and jj 
permit this country to be flooded with | 


the worthless wools that can be ob- th 


tained in foreign markets. A due re- 4 
gard for the clothing of the Ameri- 


can people should indicate to Congress :' 


the absolute necessity of not only pro- ;' 
tecting our present sheep industry, 
but of building it up to that point j 


where we may supply all the wool ;; : 


needed for domestic consumption. 
Every wool grower is urged, when 

purchasing clothing made of wool, to 

insist on having an article in which 

nothing but American-grown wool 
has been used. 
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‘DUCTION OF FREIGHT RATES 


\Word has just been received from 
' Interstate Commerce Commission 
it the hearings upon the question 
excessive freight rates on wool, 
!l commence at Chicago, September 
1. Other hearing will follow in rap- 
succession at Albuquerque Septem- 
: 12, at Denver September 14th, at 
it Lake City, September 19th, at 
rtland September 26th, and at 
venix October 2nd. It is a matter of 
ch gratification to the wool grower 
note that the questions at issue are 
ng pushed along vigorously and 
‘idly. The complaint by the Nat- 
al Wool Growers Association was 
d March 23rd. Since that day no 
e has been lost. The Railroads 
‘e filed their answers, and the evi- 
ice is being prepared for submiss- 
to Commissioner Prouty on the 
es mentioned. With very few ex- 
tions, the case involving wool rates 
‘he most important and compre- 
sive rate case inaugurated west 
he Missouri. 


suring the past two decades there 

been substantial reductions in 
freight rates on various commod- 
s moving in large volumes. A his- 
y of these reductions discloses that 
st of them have been secured by 
aggressive action of shippers. In 
-e cases the shippers have been 
‘e corporations. In others - they 
e been united in large associations 
‘uring all this time, while other 
:modities have been receiving con- 
ions, the rates upon wool have re- 
ned stationary practically, and in 
\y instances have been advanced. 
time is now at hand for the wool 
rests to demand their share of 
.e benefits, which result from more 
1omical and improved methods of 
svortation. It is a time for all 
| growers to present a united front 
_ for each to contribute the full 
sure of his assistance in accomp- 
ing the end sought. 


very one knows in a general way 
the freight rates upon wool from 
entire inter-mountain country are 
high. This much is easily seen 
understood. When we begin to 
icularize it is more difficult. It 
is that science has not yet dis- 
red a formula whereby there can 
‘omputed with mathematical ac- 
cy the reasonable rate for the 
sportation of a given commodity 
‘een two given points. Some meth- 
have been suggested, and in due 
a general formula will undoubt- 

































































edly be developed. More precise and 
definite accounting methods will fur- 
nish the basis. When the problem is 
finally solved it must take into ac- 
count both the “cost of the service” 
and the “value of the service.” Each 
of these factors is a compound of 
many elements. The former is pure- 
ly a problem in mathematics,—com- 
plicated, yet capable of solution. The 
latter is not purely mathematical 
Whenever the element of “reasonable- 
ness” enters into a problem, it is at 
once removed from the domain of ex- 
act sciences. 


For this reason the wool rate case, 
as: almost every other rate case, pro- 
ceeds mainly upon comparisons. We 
compare the rates on wool with the 
rates on other commodities. In mak- 
ing such comparisons, we must se- 
lect commodities analogous to wool. 
As rates depend in a measure upon 
weight, bulk, volume of traffic, risk of 
loss, value, length of haul, ete., we 
must take these elements into consid- 
eration in making our comparisons. 
Therefore the rates on wool are con- 
curred with rates on other commodi- 
ties of the same general class, similar 
‘in weight ,bulk, value, risk, and vol- 
ume. When such comparisons are 
made, we find that the rates on wool 
are the highest of all. . 


It is also a general principle of 
freight rates that the welfare of a 
producing community depends upon 
the rates covering the movement of 
its products,—its outbound rates. In 
harmony with this idea, we find the 
rates upon our farm, orchard and 
range products to eastern markets, 
are comparatively low. To this gen- 
eral rule, wool is a conspicuous ex- 
ception. Having this proposition in 
mind, we may compare the rates up- 
on our products from inter-mountain 
territory to eastern points with the 
rates upon the same products from 
Pacific coast territory to the same eas- 
tern markets. In so doing we find 
that as a general and almost univer- 
sal rule the rates from our inter-moun 
tain territory to the Atlantic coast are 
the same, or less, than upon the same 
commodities from the Pacific coast 
to the Atlantic coast. To this gener- 
al proposition, wool is again a glaring 
exception, as the rates from the inter- 
mountain territory to the Atlantic 
coast are usually twice as high as 
from the Pacific coast to the Atlantic 
coast. 


If we compare the rates upon our 
products from intermountain terri- 





tory to Chicago and St. Louis, and 
even to points further east, we find 
that as a general rule they are less in 
many instances much less than the 
same products to the same points 
from the Pacific coast territory. To 
this rule wool again presents a most 
conspicuous exception, for the rates 
from intermountain territory average 
about 55 per cent to 65 per cent high- 
er than from Pacific coast territory. 
If we compare the rates and the 
classification of wool with those of 
other fibres of approximately the 
same value, the same weight, and the 


same minimum loading, we find a dis- 


crimination against wool. 

It matters little from what avenue 
we approach the problem as they all 
lead to the conclusion that the car- 
riers in making their rates have dis- 
criminated against wool and more es- 
pecially against wool from the inter- 
mountain territory. This however 
should occasion no surprise. The re- 
ductions in rates on other commodi- 
ties have been brought about by the 
efforts of shippers, and the rates un- 
on wool have been left at the old fic- 
ures because there has been no well 
directed effort to secure a reduction. 
Now is the time for us to receive our 
share of those benefits which have 
lone since been extended to others. 

The railroads seek to justify the 
high rate upon wool upon the theory 
that the wool traffic will bear hich 
rates. They assume that the wool in- 
dustry is so profitable that the rail- 
roads may properly share in that pros 
nerity by exactng higher rates than 
for other similar commodities. We be- 
lieve that this position is both unsound 
in theory and in fact, and we are in- 
formed that an effort will be made to 
show that the condition of the wool in- 
dustry is not such as to justify this 
additional burden. Wool-growers will 
be called as witnesses to show that 
the increase in the cost of production 
of wool has narrowed, and in many 
cases destroyed, the margin of profit, 
and that the wool interests are entit- 
led to the most amonle consideration 
in the matter of freight rates. It is 
hoveful that wool growers of exper- 
ience when called unon will take suffi- 
cient time to prenare and present da- 
ta showing bv precise ficures the in- 
creased cost of production. 

In view of the many cogent reasons 
for a reduction of the rates unon wool 
the flockmaster may look forward 
with a reasonable assurance to a suc- 
cessful termination of the pending 
suit. 
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\DDRESS ARIZONA WOOLGROWERS. 


continued from page 10, 


‘d with a wire fence against rabbits 
nd other animals, and are again subdi- 
ded into paddocks containing from 1,500 
» 5,000 acres each. The sheep are turned 
to these paddocks with no one to care 
ir them, except what as the 
ence rider’ who goes through the var- 
‘us paddocks each day to see that every 
iing is in proper shape. No herders 
‘quired, at lambing time men on 
orseback ride through these paddocks and 


is known 


are 
and 


ifer such assistance as may be’ necessary. 
being estimated that one fence rider can 
ok after as many as 5,000 sheep during 
he entire vear except at lambing 
nd when the sheep are rounded 
earing, which on kerse back, 
he same as cattle are gathered here. In or. 


time, 
up for 
is done 
er that you.may know more clearly-the 
irrying capacity of these Australian lands 
desire to give a brief description of some 
f their most important ranches: 

In North Queensland, an important sheep 
istrict, an Australian corespondent says: 
our sheep business on land 
the Crown draws a rental of 
works out 
seasons past holdings 
well one and one 
alf acres to one sheep for the whole dis- 
rict.” 
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which 
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In New South ‘Wales, the Bundemar 
tanch contains 40,000 acres, and runs 
rom 30,000 to 40,000 sheep per vear. 

The Red Reck Ranch in New South Wal- 
's comprises’ 20,000 acres and runs 20,900 
lerino sheep. 

The Middlefield Ranch in’ New South 
Vales contains 10,000 acres and runs 8,900 
Merino sheep . 

In addition to the sheep on these ranch- 
's quite a considerable number of cattle 
nd horses are maintained. Thus it must 
apparent to all that the carrying capac- 
ity of the New Zealand and Australian 
and is from four to six times greater than 
that of the Western range the 
(nited States. It may at 
hat these ranges are productive, but 
this undoubtedly may be accounted for 
by the fact that the greater part of New 
Zealand and Australia 
rainfall of from 


in 
wondered 


land 
be 


so 


has an average 
18 to 24 inches per an- 
num, and its climate permits grazing the 
ear round. 


In order that you may understand that 
hay is not relied. upon as a feed for sheep, 
{ quote some of the large land holdings 
n Australia and give the number of acres, 
is well as the number of acres cultivated 
on each ranch: Murtee ranch, 343,600 ac- 
res, 167 acres cultivated; Marra Ranch, 
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252,900 acres, 10 acres cultivated; Avyen- 
ue Ranch 109,600 acres, 93 acres cultiva- 
ted; Natillie Ranch, 322,300 acres 29 acres 
cultivated. . 
The conditions of South America are su- 
perior to those obtaining in Australia, for 
we have innumerable government 
cans which deal in detail with the great 
of the ranges of the Ar. 
that country alfalfa is sown 
upon the open range and produces a stand 
2s great as that produced on the irrigated 
lands cf this country. As much as 50,000 
acres tract seeded to alfalfa 
South America and used solely 
grazing of sheep and cattle. 
what the 
ranges would be. 
in South 
insignificant wage 


publi- 


productiveness 


gentine. In 


in a are in 
for the 
You can im- 
capacity of such 


agine 


carving 
Labor America commands 
and consists 
of the native Indian and half-bred. These 
men receive in $12 to $20 
per themselves 
Sheep in pastures, 
but in the more unpopulated parts herding 
still obtains. 


an 
largely 


wages from 
and board 


are largely 


month 


there run 


There can be no doubt but that wool 
can be produced in Australia, New Zealand 
and South half 
the due largely to 
the difference in the cost of labor and ev- 
ery thing that goes toward the cost of pro- 
cueing a pound of wool. 
ing privileges; 


America at less than one 


cost in this country, 


Take it on graz- 
fleckmaster of Aus- 
trilia is not paving more than 25 per cent 


the 


of what the flockmaster who uses the for- 
est reserves pays in America. 

The avestion that the 
must settle “Shall industry 
he destroyed in this country because wool 
ung produced cheaper in 
this? Net only 
American people decide whether 
the sheen industry of this country shall be 
destroved 
ho 
but 
industry 


American people 
the sheep 


is 


Mmatten: can be 


foreign con 


the 


ntries than in 


mist 
because 


wool and mutton can 


frown cheaper in foreign countries, 
must whether the cattle 
shall also. For if 
the free meat bill hecomes a law that has 
just been passed by the Democratic party 
through the House of Representatives, the 
great cattle industry of this country must 
also For it 
is inst as impossible to grow cattle in this 
country in with Australia 
an South America as it is to produce wool 
and mutton in with those 
countries. Free meats and free wool, to- 
gether with reciprocity with Canada, leaves 
nothing on the protected list for the Am- 
erican farmer, 


they decide 


be destroyed 


hecome a thing of the past. 


competiton 


competition 


or the livestock producer. 

Tet me say to the great manufacturing 
interests that this country could not endure 
half slave and balf free, and if T judge 
the temper of the American people right- 


ly, the farmers and live stock breeders 


of this country will not. submit long to a 
tariff on. manufactured articles.while all 
of. their products are on the free list. 
there is to be free unrestricted competi- 
tion with the world in the products of.the 
soil of his country, then there must be free 
and unrestricted competition with the man- 
ufactured articles. If the labor on the 
farms the of the livestock in- 
dustry is to be placed in competition with 
the Peon labor of foreign countries, then 
the labor of the factories and mills must 
come in competition with the cheap labor 
of foreign countries. 


and labor 


If the principle of 
protection is right ‘it is right all the way 
around. Nor 
produced on the farm. 


is there any raw material 
For the wool, the 
fat sheep, the fat steer, the wheat, oats, 
and the barley are the finished products of 
the farmer, as much as the output of the. 
mills and the factories is the finished pro- 
duct of the 


labor and 


manufacturer. All represent 
alike. If | 
honest difference in the cost 
of production of an article in this country 
that honest difference should be given by 
a protective tariff, or else the industry 
that produces that article cannot exist. 

It seems me that every American 
citizen should be proud of the fact that it. 
does cost more to produce a pound of wool 
in this country than it does in foreign coun 
tries, for wool like every thing else that 
is produced, is a representation of labor, 
and who will deny that the high standard 
wages in this country is responsible for our 
splendid citizenship, and reduce labor 
the foreign countries 
would be a crime against this government, 
and it 


all should be treated 


there is an 


to 


to 


to conditions in 


must never be done. 


We hear much about the high cost of 
clothing and the sheep industry is charged 


with this responsibility. I deny most em- 
phatically that the sheep industry, or the 
protection placed on wool, is responsib!e 
for the high cost of clothing, and I charge 
Mr. Underwood with 
true. If Mr. Underwood and the Demo- 
party, had an investigation 
into the high cost of clothing they would 
know that the wool growers are not re- 
sponsible for this high cost, and they know, 
too,that the high cost of clothing in this 
country can be charged to the corporate 
greed, and an extravagant system of doing 
business in America. ; 
Now let me show you what the Amer- 
ican flockmaster gets for the raw material 
that is put into a suit of clothes: 
The average price of wool in the grease, 
it comes from the sheep's back, 
been for the past two years 14% 
per pound. 
erican 


knowing this to be 


cratic made 


as has 


cents 
The average shrinkage of Am- 
wool is 61 per cent, that is, after 
it is washed or scoured, as it is called, 61 
per cent of wool is washed away in dirt, 


If Sab 








grease and foreign substance that is found 
m the wool as it comes from the sheep’s 
back. - ost ella 

Now in making this wool-into cloth an- 
other loss occurs, so that it takes 19 ounces 
of scoured wool to make one pound of 
cloth. The average weight of a yard of cloth 
taking what is known as the light weight 
for summer and the heavy weight for win- 
ter, is 14 ounces, and it takes about 3% 
yards of cloth to make the average suit of 
clothes, or 9 pounds of wool in the grease 
and at the average price that this wool has 
been selling for the past two years at the 
railroad stations of this country for 14% c 

* we find that the American flockmaster gets 
the magnificent sum of $1.34 out of an 
all wool suit of clothes. 

Is there a man in America that this 
$1.34 that the wool grower receives for 
ail the wool that goes into a suit of clothes, 
so poor, that he has been denied the priv- 
flege of wearing an all-wool suit of clothes? 


1 think not. I do not believe that there 
ts a man-in’ America that. this $1.34 
would be a burden to. $1.34, if you 


please, for all the wool in an all wool suit 
of clothes, and don’t forget that this is 
the best. This is cloth made out of what 
ls known as first class wools, the best 
wools in the world. 


Now let us see what the manufacturer 
gets for his cloth. I find upon investiga- 
tion that it is the custom for the great 
mills of this country to sell their cloth un- 
der contract to the great wholesale houses 
in our large cities, at from $1.10 a yard 
to $1.75 a yard. So I find that the manu- 
manufacturer receives about $4.40 for the 
cloth in a suit of clothes. This represents 
all that the wool grower receives for a 
year’s labor of growing the wool; all the 
railroad gets for hauling the wool some 
thousands of miles; all the commission men 
get for handling and selling the wool; and 
all the manufacturer receives for making 
tt into cloth. $4.40, if you please, for the 
cloth in a suit of clothes, ‘‘all wool and 
a yard wide,” ready to be made into a 
suit. 

Now let us follow this cloth to the whole- 
gsalers, men who produce nothing at all, 
who neither spin nor weave, and see what 
they get for selling the cloth to the mer- 
chants of the country. A careful investi- 
gation shows that they charge from 80 to 
140 per eent for distributing the cloth to 
the merchants, or in other words the great 
wholesalers get more out of a yard of 
eloth than the flockmasters, the railroad, 
the commission man and the manufacturer 
all put together. Follow this cloth to your 
tailor and you will find he has paid from 
$2 to $4 a yard for it. Now let him take 
your measurement for an all wool suit and 
you will find it will cost you from $30 to 
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$65, depending largely upon the location 
and reputation of the tailor. Next step 
into the retail merchants establishment 
and ask for a ready made all.wool suit of 
clothes, and you must pay from $20 to $30. 
Will Mr. Underwood guarantee the Amer- 
ican people, if he is allowed to destroy 
sheep industry of this country, that they 
will have cheaper clothing? I have a sus- 
picion, that this $1.34 all the wool 
grower receives, would go to increase the 
profits of the wholesalers and retailers be- 
tore it reaches the American consumer. 

The flockmasters of this country pay 
$60,000,000 a year for labor, the best paid 
labor for the growing of wool in all the 
world. 


Mr. Underwood te?!s the people that one 
reason why they are levying a 20-per cent 
ad valorem duty on wool is because of the 
depleted condition of the Treasury, but 
upon investigation I find there is no truth 
in this, as the Treasury is not depleted, 
nor is there any danger of its being deplet- 
ed under the present laws. The only time 
we have had a depleted Treasury in this 
country in time of peace, was when the 
Democratic party put wool on the free list, 
and tried to operate this country under 
Democratic principles enacted into laws. 

We hear much from the Democratic 
party about the efficiency of labor in this 
country, and we are all proud of the fact 
that labor generally is more efficient here 
in this country than in any nation on earth. 
But the labor is more efficient here because 
it is better paid, and this gives the laborer 
a chance for better homes, better food, 
and better clothing. The home is always 
bétter, and the citizenship of the country 
is better where the wolf is kept away from 
the door. 

Let us not forget that this is the Twenti- 
eth Century, and the whole world is ad- 
vancing with a rapidity that was never 
known before. America is taking the lead 
in this great advancement of efficiency, 
and the American laborer is largely respon- 
sible for this advancement. The shorter 
hours and better pay he has received has 
given him a chance for self improve- 
ment, and he has become the inventive gen- 
ius of the world. Let us continue to see 
that he is better paid than any other labor- 
er on earth, and not throw our ports open, 
which means placing them in competition 
with the world. 


Let us not become foolish about the ef- 
ficiency of labor, and believe that this is 
enough to protect him against foreign la- 
labor. I am sure that all who have 
watched the wonderful development of Ja- 
pan during the last decade must realize 
that the Japanese are becoming wonderful- 
ly efficient in anything they undertake; and 
then will the ‘‘Free trader’ tell me why 





the Englishman, the German, the French- 
man, or any other foreigner, can not be 
made just as efficient in his own country 
as he is in this. We must not forget that 
during the fifty years that a protective 
policy has been the law of this country it ~ 
has built up conditions that can not be ig- 
nored. To ignore them would be a crime, 
You cannot bring about a re.adjustment 
of business in this country by a reduction 
of wages, nor an increase in the hours of 
labor, nor should it be done. 

The Democratic party seems te be under 
the impression that they have been elected 
to inaugurate the free trade policies again. 
but if they will look at the vote of the 
country that has given them a temporary 
control of the House of Representatives, 
they will find that their majority was 
brought about largely by the Republicans 
staying at home and not voting. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of people in this coun- 
try have become alarmed at the corporate 
greed that threatened this form of gov- 
ernment, and they are impatient towards 
any party that is in power that does not 
regulate this great evil at once. 


I sometimes wonder if the American 
people have forgotten the conditions that 
existed under the Wilson Bill, when for 
the first time in thirty years the free trade 
policies of the Democratic party were en- 
acted into laws. There can be no better 
demonstration than that given by Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s two administrations as 
President of the United States what free 
trade principles mean when enacted into 
laws. During Grover Cleveland’s first ad- 
ministration the Republicans had control 
of the Senate, so that it was impossible 
for the Democratic party to enact any of 
their free trade principles into laws. During 
those four years Grover Cleveland paid off 
$340,000,000 of the national indebtedness 
But Grover Cleveland was elected a sec- 
ond time, and with him a democratic house . 
and a democratic Senate, and here we find 
the free trade principles enaqted into 
laws, and oh, what a story of misery and 
suffering they tell. Hundreds of thous- 
ands of men were thrown out of employ. 
ment and free soup houses had to be es- 
tablished in all the large cities to prevent 
death from starvation. Instead of paying 
off any of the national indebtedness he 
was compelled to sell $260,000,000 worth 
of bonds in time of peace to pay the run- 
ning eypenses of this government. 177, 
railroads, with mileage enough to reach 
twice around the earth, could not meet 
their obligations, and were forced into the 
hands of a receiver. In those four years 
of free trade and Democratic rule the 
country witnessed 60,000 commercial 
failures, with liabilities amounting to $900 
000,000. 175 National Banks closed their 





doors, and the balance of trade turned 
ruinously against us. If capital alone had 
suffered during those four years it would 
have been bad enough, but those who suff- 
red the most were the army of men thrown 
out of employment, many of them with 
families depending upon them for their 
daily bread. 

Let us hope that the American people 
have not forgotten those years of depres- 
sion, and that they will not try again those 
old policies of the Democratic party that 
have always brought ruin and_ disaster 
when enacted into laws. 


A REVIEW OF THE CENSUS. 

A review of the Thirteenth Decen- 
nial Census, for the year 1910, shows 
the total number of sheep and lambs 
in the United States to be 51,638,590. 
Of this number 29,707,000 are ewes, 
7,148,366 are rams and wethers, 12- 
168,278 lambs, and 2, 614,946 sheep 
and lambs not classified by age or 
sex. 

The census of 1900 reports 61,503,- 
713 sheep of all ages or kind, and the 
present census there fore, shows a de- 
crease in sheep during the ten years 
of 9,865,123; but in arriving at this 
decrease we must not fail to give im- 
portant consideration to the fact that 
the census of 1900 included all lambs 
born in the United States up until 
June 1, while the census of 1910 only 
included lambs born until April 15th 
To one who is familiar with the sheep 
industry of the west, it is immediately 
apparent that the discrepancy appear+ 
ing in the dates on which the two cen- 
suses were taken fully accounts for 
the decrease in sheep apparent from 
this last census. This is readily ex- 
plained when it is understood that 
the census of 1910 showed almost as 
many ewes of shearing age as did the 
census of 1900. Therefore, taking in- 
to consideration the improved condi- 
tions under which our sheep are run 
it is only natural to conciude that the 
percentage of lambs, had the census 
been taken on June 1, would have 
probably been greater than was ap- 
parent from the census of 1900. I de- 
sire to call your attention to the fact 
that the census of 1900 reported 21,- 
650,746 lambs, while the census of 
1910 reports but 12,168,278 lambs. 
As an illustration to account for the 
enormous decrease in lambs for the 
year 1910, let me give you statistics 
for the state of Wyoming. Wyoming 
is credited with 5,194,959 sheep, but 
she is only credited with 418,000 
lambs. It is an established fact that in 
all the great sheep states of the west 








lambing had hardly begun on April 
15, the date on which the last census 
was taken, and fully 50 per cent of 
the lambs of the entire country are 
born between April 15 and Junel, 

the date on which the census for 1900 
was taken. There can be no doubt 
that had the census of 1910 included 
lambs born up to June 1 that the state 
of Wyoming would have shown an 
increase of at least 3,000,000 addition 
al lambs. When we figure this propos- 
ition out on that basis for the entire 
United States it will be readily found 
that the number of sheep and lambs 
in the United States in 1910 was fully 
as great, if not greater, than in the 
year 1900. 

It is very unfortunate that this dis- 
crepancy occurs in the census be- 
cause many people will note a large 
decrease in the sheep of the United 
States for the year 1910, and without 
knowing the facts, will naturally as- 
sume that the sheep industry of the 
nation is declining. 

An interesting feature of the last 
census is the fact that in certain sec- 
tions of the country the sheep indus- 
try is increasing while in other sec- 
tions it seems to be decreasing. Thus 
in the South Atlantic Division, the 
number of sheep of shearing age in 
1900 was 2,698,915, while for the year 
1910 this division reports 2,507,418, 
or a decrease of 191,000. In the North 
Atlantic Division 2,533,579 sheep 
were reported in 1900, and in 1910 
1,566,033, or a decrease of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000. In the South Cen- 
tral Division, 3,165,905, as against 
3,328,848 in 1900, or adecrease of 
approximately 163,000. In-the North 
Central Division, 10,069,451 in, 1910, 
as compared with 10,055,721 in 1900, 
or an increase of about 14,000. In the 
Western Division 23,116,639 were re- 


ported in 1910, as against 22,228,620. 


for 1900 or an increase of close to 
1,000,000. In a group of states compri 
sing Maryland, Virginia Kentucky 
Tennessee, Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri and Kansas, marked 
increases are shown, while the West 
ern division, Colorado, California 
Washington, Utah and New Mexico 
shows decreases, the other western 
states showing material increases. 

The census has been so taken that 
it shows the number of farms which 
reported sheep, and this is the way 
that the number of sheep owners in 
the United States must be gotten at. 
The census of 1910 shows 608,363 
farms reporting sheep. It, therefore, 
naturally follows that if each farm 
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represents one owner we would hav. 
608,363 individual sheep .owners .in 
the United States. Calculations on 
this basis will undoubtedly give th: 
approximate number of sheep owners 
in the farming states, but every. one 
acquainted with the sheep industry 
as it obtains in the great west readily 
appreciates that probably 50 per cent 
of the ranches reporting sheep repre- 
sent from one to three owners, For 
instance, we have twelve co-operative 
sheep ranches in Montana of consid- 
erable size. It is estimated that these 
twelve ranches represent fully 500 
different owners. In Idaho we have 
one ranch which represents at least 
twenty-five individual owners. There- 
fore, in order to arrive at the actua! 
number of sheep owners it would be 
necessary to increase the number of 
ranches reporting sheep at least one 
half, and in some states the increase 
would be even greater than this. For 
instance, the present census shows 
Montana with 2,269 ranches report- 
ing sheep, and this certainly repres- 
ents 4,000 individual sheep owners. 
So it will be seen that when Mr. Bryan 
made the statement in his Commoner 
a short time ago that there were only 
22,000 wool growers in the United 
States, that he grossly, and either ma- 
liciously or carelessly, misstated the 
facts, for on the face of the census 
report we have a number of: individ- 
ual owners amounting to 608,363. -- 
Another interesting feature of the 
census is the fact that in the West- 
ern Division, comprising all the West- 
ern sheep states, the average number 
of sheep owned by each individual, 
or each farm, is just 900. This is of 
particular interest at this time, when 
the Eastern papers are saturated with 
malicious stories of the great sheep 
“barons” of the West whose flocks 
consist of numbers too great for coun- 


ting. 900 sheep per farm is certainly 


not an excessive.number, and indicat- 
es that the average sheep man‘is nei- 
ther a “baron” nor. a monopolizer of 
the public range. 

Another feature of importance is 
the average weight of the fleece for 
the entire United States. A tabulation 
of this, howver, is not entirely com- 
pleted, but so far as it has proceeded 
it indicates that the average fleece 
shorn in the United States in 1910 
weighed 7.4 punds; in 1900. the 
average weight of fleece was 6.3 
pounds, showing an increase during 
the past ten years of 1.1 pounds. This 
should appeal to those who attempt 
to disparage the sheep industry by 























































































































































charging that it is not maxing pro- 
gress, for an increase in weight of 
fleece of 1.1 pounds in ten years is 
eertainly a significant item, and indi- 
cates that our breeders are making 
considerable progress in the improve- 
ments of their flocks. 


In determining the progress that 
the sheep industry may have made 
during the past ten years it is import- 
ant that we take into consideration 
the fact that in the year 1900 this 
country was slaughtering annually 
about 11,000,000 muttons; and it is 
conservatively estimated that the 
number slaughtered in the year 1910 
was between 16,000,000 and 17,000,- 
000 head. 


Another matter that has had some 
influence in the number of sheep in 
the country is the fact that during 
the past ten years the National For- 
est Reserves have come into exist- 
ence, and have regulated grazing up- 
on som 100,000,000 acres of land 
that was formerly grazed without re- 
striction. This regulation has opera- 
ted reduced to a considerable de- 
| gree the number of sheep in the coun- 
try. But with a closer understanding 
























































































































































men and a full measure of co-opera- 
tion between them at this time, it is 
believed that this restriction will not 
prove of serious injury to the sheep 
interests. In fact, in the long-run 
it may be the means of increasing the 
sheep in the respective states affect- 
ed by these rserves. 


Who Gets The Profit? 


When a fancy steer starts for the 
market in Kansas City, the stockrais- 
er—the producer—receives approxi- 
mately 4 1-2 cents per pound for him. 
The packer puts the steer through the 
preesses at the packing house and 


wholesales him out to the retailer, 
in the town near which the stock- 
grower lives, at from eight to nine 
cents per pound... Then the retailer 
_ sells him to the stockraiser as steak 











































































































_ makes the big profit? 

_ This is just one of the things found 
_ out by the Kansas Livestock Associa- 
tion in the investigation it has been 
_ making as to the responsibility for 
the high prices of meats. The Associa 
tion held a meeting in Topeka over 
a month ago and the members were 
chaffing. under criticism directed at 















































_ between the Forest Service and sheep- 


_ at twenty cents per pound. Now who 
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them as being responsible for high 
price of meats. They denied that 
they were. They declared someone 
else was making the profits and ad- 
opted a plan for proving it. J. H. 
Mercer, state livestock sanitary com- 
missioner and secretary of the asso- 
ciation, was instructed to take the 
matter up and find out where the pro- 
fits went. 

On May 27 Mr. Mercer wrote to 
each of the packing houses in the 
state handling dressed beef, asking 
for prices to the retailers and he re- 
ceived a reply from all except one. 
There was but little difference in the 
prices quoted. He asked for the pric- 
es for 1910 and 1911. His replies 
showed the following as the prices 
made to the retailers by the packers: 


1910 1911 
Fancy heavy steers..10% 11% 8to9 
Fancy light steers..11 11% 9% 
Common Cows, and 


heifers... .. ..8%, 10 8, 8% 
Fresh pork loins........ 15 10% 
Fresh pork shoulders...... 12 T% 
WOMGe WOME 26 cccceus 1714, 13 
Fancy break fast bacon 26 22 
Med Breakfast bacon, ..20% 16 
BNE. Gi cieis, newt nec. cee ee 1354 ~) 
Calves (veal) ........ 11% 11% 
ME de diutebccieewcare meld 15 12% 
GNI 0.404 .die a's. since ere ialare 11% ~- 8% 


On the same date Mr. Mercer sent 
a similar letter to sixty members of 
the Livestock Association asking 
them for information as to the retail 
prices of meat products in their coun- 
ties and also to ascertain as nearly 
as possible the wholesale prices to the 
retailers. The retail price to the 
consumer was found to vary from 
one to 3 cents per pound but the gen- 
eral average acording to Mr. Mercer 
was about as follows: 


| RPE ae at a eee Pe 20c 

NE: <S- ck V cra R i niece e cache aoa os mien 17¢ 

i. 2 eres ee pe 15@18 
Dry Galt Meat ....cccccces 12@14 
Sn SO 2% cue ees maawn 18@20 
Breakfast bacon .........+. 22 @25c 
NES Fivt sc siwe ies o'ee'e 15 @20c 


“In giving out these facts and fig- 
ures with reference to the wholesale 
and retail prices of the mat products 
of Kansas I do not desire to make any 
comments with reference to the rea- 
sonableness of the prices from a whol 
sale or retail standpoint.” said Mr. 
Mercer, “I leave this matter for the 
public to decide forthemselves. 

“‘What I desire to show is that it is 
not the producers of meats who are 








causing the nigh prices to the eonsu- 
mers. Of corse if the buying public 
would stop and figure for themselves, 
it could be easily demonstrated what 
the producer receives for his products 
as the daily prices of livestock on foot 
are quoted every day in our daily and 
market papers, from all the live stock 
markets in the country, and it is no 
trouble for anyone to strike a general 
average of the sales of all classes of 
live stock. For instances on June 
14th the average price of all cattle 
sold on the Kansas City market for 
beef purposes, including veal calves, 
was $4.68 per cwt., as quoted in the 
Drovers Telegram of that date. I av- 
eraged the prices at Kansas City for 
the reason it is our leading western 
merket. The prices are about the 
same, however, at all theother mar- 
kets. The average price of live hogs 
Kansas City, was $6.00 per hundred 
weight, and sheep $4.48 per hundred 
weight. 

“IT mention these average prices 
merely to show what the producer is 
securing at this time for his cattle, 
hogs and sheep, in order that they 
may be compared with the wholesale 
and retail prices I have secured in 
this investigation. 


“In several instances in figuring 
out these retail prices I note the av- 
erage price to the consumer is doub- 
le the wholesale price to the retailer,” 
continued Mr. Mercer. “The retail 
prices secured are from the smaller 
Kansas towns in all section of the 
state. As stated before, in giving out 
these figures and prices of the meat 
products we are not criticising or at- 
tempting to show where, if any, un- 
reasonable prices are charged to the 
consumer. it is not the fault of the 
real cost the levying of an advalorem 
the fact that the Drovers’ Telegram 
of June 16 quotes prices on beef cat- 
tle as decreasing from twenty-five to 
fifty cents per hundred during this 
week. It might be well to note wheth 
er or not there is any decrease in the 
finished product in the near future.” 


The rabbits of Australia were rec- 
ognized as a curse for many years; 
everything possible was done to exter- 
minate them. Now millions of dollars 
worth of frozen rabbits are annually 
exported. The rabbit industry has 
become so important in Australia that 
laws are now enacted for their pro- 
tection. 
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Protest Against The Wool Bill 


By Congressman A. W. Rucker 














llon, A. W. Rucker, of Colorado, 














Mr. Rucker, of Colorado said. 

MR. CHAIRMAN: I am very much ob. 
liged to the management on our side of the 
hall for giving me the honored opportun- 
ity of opening and closing the case on my 
side. There has not been any 
body here on our side who has spoken 
from the sheep end o fthe question. 

It was with much reluctance and no lit- 
tle embarassment, Mr. Chairman, that I 
addressed the house upon the Canadian 
reciprocity agreement and the farmers’ 
free list bill, due to the fact that I real- 
ized that I stood alone in opposition to 
my party colleagues in the views I enter- 
tained and expressed respecting those 
measures and it was with ‘similar reluc- 
tance and embarassment, and for a similar 
cause, that I approach the discussion of the 
pending measure to oppose its essential 
provisions. 

I am not an absolute unbeliever in the 


ample opportunity has been afforded 


principie and policy of caucus action, but 


I am unalterably opposed to the principle 


and propriety of caucus determination un- 
‘ess it is the outcome of a full, fair, and 
free discussion of the merits, as well as 
the demerits of any measure, which it is 
proposed to enact into a law, and after 
in- 
Members to give expression of 
their views upon the subject. It is mani- 
festly impossible, in the consideration of 
a measure of such far reaching and vital 
importance to such a large class of peo. 
ple, to accord it the full consideration it 
merits within the restricted space of ten 
hours and a half for debate, especially 
when such a debate is confined to the 
members of the committee presenting the 
measure for caucus action. Such a time 
iimit and such with holding of opportunity 
for an intelligent understanding of the 


dividual 


character and import of the proposed mea- 


sure renders it impossible for any unbiased 
Member of this Hcuse conscientious!y and 
under his oath to give his support to the 
resolution of the caucus. 

Mr. Chairman, aside from the Members 
of the Ways and Means Committee, prev- 
ious to the assembling of the caucus, it 
is doubtful if there is a member of this 
body knew just what rates were to 
be incorporated in this bill. It was an 
cpen secret that it was the purpose of this 
Committee to carefully withhold the in- 
formation, both from the Members of the 
House and the public at large—a species 
of unjustifiable clcthure policy that | con- 
fess it was utterably beyond me to sympa- 
thize with. It would direct reflec- 
tion the intelligence of the constit- 
uency which elected me to membership in 
this body to suppose they would believe 
me capable of blindly acquiesing in a de- 
cision upon such an important matter and 
without an opportunity for its proper cen. 
sideraticn. What I have said shoutd not 
be construed as an arraignment of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, for I be- 
lieve they were inspired by ae dis- 
position conserve the interests of the 
country and the party as well; but I re- 
peat I can not give sanction and 
approval to any legislaticn the propriety 
of and the necessity for which |] have been 
unable, through lack of opportunity af- 
forded by the caucus of my party, to un- 
derstand and discuss. 

Mr. Chairsin, the state which I have 
the honor in part to represent on this floor 
raises more sheep, produces more wool, 
and markets more mutton than that of the 
districts represented by the majority of 
the members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee combined, and I am safe in saying 
that the compariscn would not suffer 
respects my individual district alone. 

1 am neither young in years nor a novice 
in political affairs, nor am I wholly un- 
acquainted with the sheep industry, Mr. 
Chairman. To the time I was 12 years of 
age I had never worn an_ outer. suit 
of clothes the material for which was not 
clipped from my father’s own flock cf 
sheep, spun into thread by the old spinning 
wheel, woven into cloth and made into a 
suit right on the farm-—a home produet in 
every sense of the word. We did not have 
a great number of sheep but we had over 
a 100 negroes and half a dozen spinning 
wheels and two looms, which supplied the 
clothing for our entire family, and as well 
that our dependents both white and 
black. Since I became of age there 
has never been a time, when I have not 
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been, either directly or indirectly, engaged 
in farming or stock raising pursuits, in 
which sheep and all of its products have 
always claimed my favoring attention. 

I have recounted this fragment of per- 
sonal history, Mr. Chairman, as affording 
possib'y some justification for my having 
entertained a feeling of resentment towards 
the Committtee on Ways and Means for ab- 
solutely ignoring in their deliberations one 
cf the Members of this House who really 
knows something about the sheep industry, 
and whose judgment respecting any leg- 
is lation affecting it might not have proven 
incensequential. I will however say very 
frank!y that that feeling of resentment 
was completely dissipated by a reading of 
the bill as submitted and agreed upon in 
committee, for an examination of its pro- 
visions gave ample evidence of the fact 
that the committee had not been in need of 
any information or assistance that I, as 
a stock grower, or any one else familar 
with the busines could furnish. Very 
greatly to my surprise and natural disa- 
pointment the proposed measure failed to 
contain one provision which in the remot- 
est degree reflected thetrue interests of 
the sheep grower. I was equally surpris- 
ed that the purpose was candidly avowed 
that it was the intention that the sheep in- 
dutry shou'd be abandoned; that the 766- 
474 sheep growers of this country should 
be given notice to seek other occupation, 
and that the $500,000,000 of eapital in- 
vested in that industry should .be practic- 
ally confiscated. My dissapointment grew 
out of the rebuke to the hope 
Ihad cherished, ,that the triumphantly 
re-installed Democratic Party to which 
I claim allegiance, would deserve 
the faith recently reimposed in it by the 
country and would enjoy many years of 
usefulness. I could not bring myself to 
believe that that great party, strong of 
purpose, rich in long years of experience, 
and glorious in achievement, could, in an 
unguarded moment yield to any temptation 
And I am reminded, in this connection, of 
the inglorious fate of Sampson of old. I 
am aware of course that we are all fam- 
iliar with the potency of the historic teach- 
ings of the Bible, and their present-day ap- 
plication, but lest there be some who have 
not profited by them let me briefly record 
how Sampson was beguiled. 

Delilah, the beautiful degenerate, with~ 
artful witchery sought for political pur- 
poses to know the secret of his strength. 

Tell me— 

She said— 

“IT pray thee, wherein thy great strength 
lieth, and wherewith thou mightest be 
bound to afflict thee. 

Then said Samson, evasively, and may- 
hap suspiciously: 


“If they bind me with seven green withes 
that were never dried, then shall I be 
weak, and be as another man.” 

The narrative tells us how Samson fac- 
etiocusly invited the binding with the 
withes; again, with the ‘‘new ropes that 
never were occupied:” and anon the 
weaving the seven locks of his head with 
the web,’”’ from which he severally quickly 
re'eased himself, until he finally lent him- 
self to his own destruction by revealing to 
the importunate siren the true source of 
his might—his locks “If I be shaven 
then my stength will go from me, and I 
shall become weak.”’ 

We can picture in vivid imagination her 
luring him into his fatal slumber under 
the soothing influence of the gentle stroke 
of her velvety hand, with his head resting 
upon her knee. She calls to the ready 
coconspirator, and Samson is shorn, un- 
done and rendered impotent. ‘The Phil- 
istines be upon thee, Samson,” she cries; 
and they fall upon him and bind him and 
take him to prison.” 

This, Mr. Chairman, is the old familiar 
story of misdirected confidence and over- 
credulity. I can but wonder who was the 
fascinating and overweening Delilah who 
sat at the side of the sleeping giant, Dem- 
ocracy, and conspired to the deprivation 
of the source of its strength, and with it 
its golden opportunities. 

Was it a result of a disposition to ‘crook 
the pregnant hinges of the knee” to the 
pet fetich ofthe Nebraskan of free raw 
material for everything, regardless of what 
it is? Were they to divide with him the 
sentimental prejudice against the ‘“‘bleat- 
ing of the lamb,” of which we have read 
so much in his journal, the Commoner, 
in his characterization of the selfishness 
of the stockgrower, or is it because they 
really belive what Mr. Bryan said in the is- 
sue of his paper of June 9, as follows: 

“A heavy tax is placed upon imported 
wool in the interest of the sheep owners 
of this country. Figures submitted by 
sheep men themselves disclose that there 
are not to exceed 22,000 persons engaged 
in the industry—owners, herders, shear- 
ers, and all. In view of the fact that the 
wool tariff adds hundreds of millions to 
our clothing bill, it would be a great deal 
cheaper for the government to pension 
these men several thousand a year each.” 

It will be observed, Mr. Chairman, that 
I hold Mr. Bryan in as high esteem as 
any man on this floor and it will be fur- 
ther observed—and I wish to accentuate 
this idea—that I am neither in accord 
with the views entertained by Mr. Bryan, 
ner am I in accord with the majority of 
my party on this ques tion; and there- 
fore I am solely responsible for the views 
I have presented. What I have said and 


what I shall say is inspired by purely pa- 
triotic feelings for the welfare of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

Now, Mr. Chair man, viewing the matter 
frcm a party standpoint, can you, my Dem- 
ocratic friends, view with equanimity the 
following table, showing the sheep owners 
in 1910 in doubtful states? 

California 
Colorado 1,865 
Indiana 38,461 
21,944 
$1,267 
24,759 
44,208 
2,303 
2,770 
25,104 
71,906 
Oregon 6,462 
West Virginia 26,147 
Wisconsin 30,040 


Now, my Democratic friends you can 
very safely multiply the number of sheep 
owners in the United States, as shown by 
the above table, by four, and this simple 
mathmatical calculation, will reveal, with 
what must strike you with potential and 
significant force, the very respectable vot- 
ing strength of these citizens of our coun. 
try who are either directly or indirectly 
interested in the sheep growing industry 
of the various states I have enumerated, 
and it is this not inconsiderable and some- 
what influential element with whom you 
will soon be called upon to reckon and 
suggest a defense of your position upon 
the pending measure. How will you meet 
them upon your political “judgment day,”’ 
and just how will you render an account 
of your stewardship? Let us pause awhile 
in some apprehension for the answer. 

I listened with much interest to the re- 
marks of those gentlemen who favor this 
measure, with a view to ascertaining with 


what school of philosophy they were iden- . 


tified, when in one breath they tell us that 
wool, next to vegetable life, is most nec- 
esary for the human race, and in the next, 
as furtherindicated in the laborious effort 
in the report accompanying the bill, to 
shew that the world’s production of wool 
is on the decrease, and not only not in 
this legislation but in none promised is 
or will there be an effort to stay the hand 
of time against the day when the produc- 
tion will cease. I agree fully with them, 
that this bill, if enacted into a law, will 
lessen the production of wool here, but 1 
deny that there has been any material re- 
duction in the’ world’s supply, barring a 
few years of drought, which is known to 
have existed in Australia and other coun- 
tries. But in the United States our sheep 
has increased about 54 per cent in the last 
14 years, and there Is not a sheep grower 





in the United States but who will inform 
you that if we are protected from competi- 
tion with the foreign grower in less than 
10 years we will be producing more than 
we consume and have a surplus in addition. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of the United 
States, aside from a natural sentiment 
much prefer to patronize their home indus-_ 
try, knowing full well, as I shall later de- 
monstrate conclusively that ours is the 
best quality of wool that is raised in the 
world, and that if the home industry is de- 
stroyed they will be at the mercy of foreign 
growers with respect to what they shall pay 
for an inferior article. The people of 
this country had an abiding object lesson 
of this. They were promised, before the 
pasage of the Wilson tariff bill, that the 
home industry would not be destroyed and 
they would be enabled to purchase their 
clothing at a lower rate. The magnificant 
result of the passage o that bill and the net 
benefit to the people was a much inferior 
article of clothing and at no lower price, 
and the near destruction of the sheep in- 
dustry. 


I characterized the passage of the “‘free- 
meat” provision of the farmers’ free-list 
bill as a stupendous legislative blunder 
and a monumental outrage against the 
interests of the farmer and the stock grow- 
er. I now say the same, with added.em- 
phasis, as respects this insiduous measure. 
There was absolutely no excuse for its 
birth, and there can be no logical apology 
for its existence. 


Mr. Chairman, I am not, as is_ well 
known, a protectionist in the commonly ac- 
cepted definition of that 
what elastic and much abused 
term, but I think I voice the senti- 
ment of approval of the American pro- 
ducer when I say that I -view with favor 
the incidental benefit and protection, if 
you please, that is afforded the articles of 
domestic production that are not on the 
free list, by the mutual competition of 
similar articles of foreign production that 
enter this country. This, I take it, in the 
last analysis, is the true, honest and cor- 
rect principle of protection in one aspect 
of the situation. 


some- 


I can not, however, be too strong in con- 
demnation of the thoroughly un-American 
and really recreant policy of enacting leg- 
is lation which places it within the power 
of the speculator vaguely denominated the 


“middie man,” to not only rob the Amer=- 
ican sheep grower of the just and merited 
fruits of his laborbut also to deprive the 
Government of revenue receipts aggrega- 
ting more than $7,000,000, as is the case 
in this instance, every dollar of which he 
appropriates to his own selfish purposes 
while he reaps a golden harvest from the 
proceeds of his nefarious work, import- 
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ing no greater amount of wool than he 
has been importing under the present bill, 
and we have already seen that he has im- 
porting much more than has been con- 
sumed. It has been suggested in a nebulous 
way that the ultimate consumer will be 
benefitted by this measure, but is it not 
irresistably logical that as long. as 
there is no specific law on the statute 
book which compells him to sell at a 
stipulated price it is within his power, and 
it is perfectly needless to say that he will 
not avail of it, to charge what he 
pleases and ‘bear’ the market to the un- 
fortunate producer? 


Mr. Chairman, I concede to no man on 
this floor a greater devotion to and longer 
service in the maintenance of the princli- 
ples of our party. There are few if any 
Members on this floor who enjoy as I do 
the rare distinction of having voted for 
11 different nominees of the Democratic 
Party for the presidency. In the majority 
of those e'ections I was not cnly one of 
the modest counselors in the party but 
was a acandidate for elector or some office. 
I think I am as well informed as the or- 
dinary Member of what our party has 
stood for in the past and the place it oc- 
cupies today with reference to the tariff, 
and my vote against the reciprocity agree- 
ment, and against the free-meat clause 
of the farmers free-list bill, and my posi- 
ticn on this bill I claim to be in strict ac- 
cord with Democratic doctrine as declared 
by our democratic platform, as “well as 
consistent with the intelligent thought ex- 
pressed by the foremost of our states- 
men. : 


Hear what President James K. Polk 
said in his mesage which preceded the 
Walker tariff law: 

“The terms ‘‘protection to domestic in- 
dustry”’ are of popular import, but they 
shculd apply under a just system to all 
the various branches of industry in our 
country. The farmer or planter whotoils 
yearly in his fields is engaged in ‘‘domes- 
tic industry,’’ and is as much entitled to 
have his labor ‘‘protected’’ as the manu- 
facturer, the man of commerce, the navi- 
gator, or the mechanic who are engaged 
also in ‘‘domestic industry’’ in their dif- 
ferent pursuits. The joint labors of all 
these classes constitute in the aggregate 
the ‘‘domestic industry”’ of the Nation and 
they are equally entitled to the Nation’s 
“protection. ” 

Andthe author of the bill of 1842, Mr. 
Walker, said: 


“It discriminates in favor of the manu- 
facturer and against agriculture by im. 
posing many higher duties upcen the man- 
ufactured fabric than upon the agricultur- 
al product of which it is made.”’ 

Andrew Jackson said: 
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“The agricultural interests of our coun- 
try is so essentially connected with every 
other, and is so superior in importance 
to them all, that it is scarcely necessary 
to invite it to your attention. It is prin- 
cipally as manufacturers and commerce 
tcond to increase the value of agricultural 
producticns and to extend their app.ication 
to the wants and comforts of society that 
they deserve the fostering care of gov- 
ernment.” 

“The general rule to be applied in grad- 
uating duties upon articles of foreign 
growth or manufacture is that which will 
place cur own in fair competition 
those of other countries and the induce- 
ments to advance even another step be- 
yond this point are controlling in regard to 
those articles which are of primary necess- 
ity in time of war. ’” 

Albert Gallatin said: 


with 


as shall be consistent with the purposes 
cf revenue and equal in its operation on 
the different parts of the United States. 
and on the various interests of the same.” 

The Democratic 1888 
clared: 


platform of de- 

“Our established domestic 
and enterprises should not 
be endangered the reduction and cor- 
rection the burdens of taxation. On 
the contrary a fair and careful revi‘ion cf 
our tax laws, with due allowance for te 
difference between the wages of American 
and forcign labor, must promote and en- 
courage every branch of such industries 
and enterprises by giving them assurance 
of an extended market and steady and 
continuous operations.” 

The Democratic 
clared: 

“We hold that tariff duties should be 
levied for purposes of revenue, such 
duties to be soadjusted as to operate e- 
qually throughout the country, and not dis- 
criminate between class or section, and 
th:t taxation should be limited by the 
needs of the government honestly and econ 
omically administered.” 


industries 
and need not 
by 
of 


platform of 1896 de- 


The Democratic platform of 1904 said 

“So levied as not to discriminate against 
any industry, class or section, to the end 
that the burdens of taxation shall be dis- 
tributed as equally as possible.”’ 

I am addressing myself to this bill as if 
it declared straight out for free wool, be- 
cause I will show before concluding that 
at the present price of wool in this country 
it will be as disastrous to the woolgrower 
as if the declaration should be for 
wool absolutely. 


free 
And it is not without am- 
usement that we have witnessed the con- 
troversy going on betwen Members on this 
side. Some are trying to uphold the bill 
because it is protection, others would 
like to defeat it because of its protection, 
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and it is also rather humorous to listen to 
the controversy that has been indulged in 
between the distinguished Nebraskan and 
these here in favor of the small duty plac- 
ed upon wool in the bill. 

I do not think this distinguished citi- 
zen of Nebraska need tear off more than 
tis outer shirt concerning the position of 
our distinguished friends, the honorable 
Speaker, our honored leader the gentleman 
from Alabama, Mr. Underwood, and oth- 
ers, for, from my view point, the _ in- 
noculation of these leaders with the pro- 
tection germ for the wool industry will not 
bring even the mildest incipent case of 
variloid. 


Mr. Chairman, if the references I have 
given do not commit the Democrat Party 
to the doctrine of free wool, then we must 
look elsewhere for reasons for the passage 
of this bill. I am not a close student of 
the Bible, though I believe in the Book; 
I am possibly more familiar with the laws 
of our country, and I fail to find either 
in divine or human law any authority, un- 
der any condition or circumstance, that 
would justify this government in passing 
a law to take a dollar from my pocket and 
transfer it to that of my neighbor, nor the 
bread that belongs to the mouths of my 
children to those of my neighbor's. I be- 
lieve that the immoral principle is here in- 
voked, and believing that, my conscience 
withholds my vote for this bill in its pres- 
ent form. It is worse than that it does 
not go to the mouths, nor my neighbors 
children but to the foreign producer. Now, 
if from first to last I do not, establish the 
proposition .1 make, then my attitude al- 
lows criticism, but that criticism should 
not go beyond a reflection on my intelli- 
gence. 


Mr. Chairman, it is often said that a 
Congresman’s vote upon the tariff ques- 
tion is controlled by interests involved to 
his immediate constituents. Whilst I de- 
ny that it is entirely so in my case, yet I am 
not without sufficient reason to oppose this 
measure, viewed from that standpoint. 

My state was credited with having a mil. 
lion and a haif of sheep in 1910, but the 
number was very much greater than that. 
However, that would place her about sev- 
enth in rank of sheep producing states in 
the Union. Besides we have 37,669 goats, 
the clip of which is of vast importance to 
our state, and which also comes under the 
ban of this bill. We have 1865 farnts 
producing sheep, and 1,185 farms produc- 
ing goats, and I think that’ it is safe to 
calculate that there are at least four adults 
connected with or dependent upon the in- 
dustry of each farm, there would be there- 
fore 12,200 such persons, the same being 
% of the voting population, which measur- 
ed by the difference between the two part- 
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les in that state would equal if not exceed 
a majority. And whilst it is neither 
here nor there, so far as the merits of this 
question are concerned, nevertheless, as 
a devotee of the Democratic party, I can- 
not close my eyes to the fact that, in my 
judgment there will be 12,200 votes re- 
gardless of party, that will be cast against 
anyone who believes in destroying these 
two industries of our State. The wool- 
growers of that State drank very deeply of 
the bitter cup of adversity that followed 
the enactment of the Wilson law. The peo 
ple of my district during the past winter 
and spring lost upon their feeding of 
lambs over $1,500,000. Whether 
justified or not they believed that the hue 
and cry of the high cost of living, accom- 
panied by the threat of free importation 
cf meats by subsequent legislation brought 
about this loss. Morever, since the first 
day of May, consequent to the depression 
in the price of wool, occasioned by the 
introduction of this bill, they have lost 
on their wool clip over $400,000. This 
statement is based upon the wool clip of 
1910, as given by the Statistical Abstract, 
and upon advice by wire, I have just re- 
ceived that their loss will not be less than 
5 cents per pound, and I regard these fig- 
ures as extremely conservative. Further, 
not on'ty in Colorado, but elsewhere, the 
sheepmen for years have been obliged to 
borrow money to keep up their folds, expect 
ing always that wool prices and 
prices would go up. 4 


mutton 


The wool speculator takes advantage of 
this situation at all times, and he is es- 
pecialy active in his inactivity to purchase 
at the present time, believeing that prices 
will lower. The banker is anxious and 
is insisting upon his money; therefore the 
poor sheep grower is confronted with the 
importunate banker, the rapacious specu- 
lator, the manufacturer, and the Woolen 
Trust, clamoring for cheaper wool. 


Beyond that, Mr. Chairman, we have a 
young and rapidly growing Commonwealth 
The injury to one industry has always a 
reflecting and baleful influenc2 upon the 
cthers. Our state was nearly depopulated 
at one time by reason of the demonetization 
of silver . We are cursed and tax ridden 
by the Federal Government in its new 
“National” doctrine of capitalizing all of 
our natural resources to produce an asset 
for revenue purposes, and it has driven 
thousands upon thousands of our best cit- 
izens away, retarding beyond measure, in 
many ways I have not time to point out 
the settlement and development of our 
State. 


We live a long way from the central 
markets for our products. Our sources 
of revenue from cultivation of the soil is 
now, and for many years to come must be, 


from raising live stock. With free trade 
with Canada, free-meats fromthe world, 
and free wool, in my judgment, the clock 
of progres in my state will be turned back 
a quarter of a century. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have said, I read in 
vain in our platform to find we are pledged 
ed to the Canadian agrement, the free- 
meat clause in the farmers free list bill, 
or the passage of this bill. I search in vain 
through the columns of debates in the Six- 
ty -first Congress on the tariff bill, and I 
remember the speeches made during the 
campaign of 1908 and 1910 by our Demo- 
cratic leaders, but I neither find in one or 
the other a syllable expressing a promise 
for free wool should our party be elevated 
to power. It certainly was not heard upon 
the stump in Colorado, nor did it find ex- 
pression in any of the many Democratic 
journals of that State for the period men- 
tioned. 

I could, Mr. Chairman, bring myself to 
a more patient pass should I have heard 
any one on this floor undertake to demon- 
strate that the consumer would obtain a 
benefit from the passage of the wool prov- 
ision in this bill. And here let me say 
that the duty on raw wool has never been 
a feature in regulating the price paid by 
the consumer for woolen clothing, be cause 
the amount of wool that enters into a 
suit of all-wool clothing is so small as to 
be of no consideration when compared to 
the encrmous profits of the middleman. 
The average suit of clothes requires 3% 
yards of cloth weighing from ten to four- 
teen ounces per yard. A _ twelve ounce 
cloth, then, if made of all wool, would 
require approximately 8 pounds of Aver- 
age American wool as it comes from the 
sheep. This wool is now selling at 16 
cents a pound; therefore the wool grower 
is receiving less than $1.30 for furnishing 
all the wool that goes to make a suit of 
clothes. If you figure out the price he 
is receiving for the wool, namely, 16 cents 
per pound, what it has cost him to pro- 
duce it, he is losing in the furnishing of 
that eight pounds of average American 
wool from 25 to 40 cents per suit, in oth- 
er words even under the present law he 
is making a present to every person pur- 
chasing a suit of clothes of from 25 to 40 
cents out of his labor and capital. And 
Heaven only knows what his loss would 
be if measured by the present bill. 

I will deflect for a time to the consid- 
eraticn of the objection to the ad valor- 
em mode of affixing the duty as against 
the specific duty. Ad valorem duties are 
unfair to the grower of wool, as well as 
the users of woolen clothing, and offer the 
most protection at a time when the least 
is needed, and the least protection when 
the most is needed. For example, on a 
20 per cent advalorem basis--that being the 





basis of this bill—when wool Is 20 cents 
per pound in London the duty would be 
4 cents per pound; when wool is 10 cents 
per pound in London—when we most need 
protection—the duty would be 2 cents per 
pound. Ad valorem duties always lead to 
undervaluation and put a premium on dis- 
honesty and tend to drive honest importers 
out of business. 

Wool is a commodity possessed of many 
variations. It is imported from nearly ev- 
ery nation on the globe, including many 
that are but partly civilized. It is bought 
in different manners—some direct from 
the growers, some through commission 
men, and some in market places. Consid- 
ering the wide variation in quality, the 
great number of nations from which it is 
imported, and the different methods of 
purchasing it, it is perfectly absurd to as- 
sume that any customs official should place 
any different valuation. upon imported 
wool other than that given by the importer. 


It is asserted that our customs officials 
could ascertain the value at which a ship- 
ment of wool was sold in a foreign mar- 
ket. This in some instances may be true, 
but, as I have said, much of our wool is 
not bought at public auction, and_ that 
which is bought at sales could easily on 
account of the insignificant charges for 
water transportation, be reshipped from the 
point of purchase to some other port and 
thence rebilled for shipment to the United 
States, thus most effectually defeating any 
effort to determine the point of origin of 
the consignment. 

The value of wool rests largely upon the 
amount that it may shrink when scoured, 
and the only way that our customs officials 


could ever hope to arrive at an estimate of 


the foreign value of a consignment of 
wool would be to scour samples of it and 
obtain its value in that manner. This law 
however does not permit such a procedure. 

Most honest importers are opposed to 
the ad valorem basis, for on such a basis 
they must either adopt the dishonest tac- 
tics of the dishonest importer or be driven 
from business by unfair competition. 

In all fairness I may ask how our cus- 
toms officials could determine the foreign 
value of a shipment of wool purchased di- 
rect from the grower, or through some 
commission firm inEgypt, Peru, or Rus- 
sia. 

The ad valorem duties are unfair to the 
consumer of woolen clothing, for under 
their operation only the lower grades or 
cheaper wools will be’ imported. It is only 
natural to assume that if the duty on a 
good wool, costing 20 cents per pound, is 
4 cents, and a poorer wool costing 10 cents 
per pound could be imported for 2 cents, it 
naturally follows that the importer will 
select the poorer wool in order to effect 
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a saving in duties. This practically 
would rob our producers and consumers by 
load ing the country up with 
wools. 


inferior 


The operation of ad valorem duties may 
be fairly estimated from the result of the 
tariff upon carpet wools during the past 
year. The present duty upon carpet wools 
provides that wools valued at 12 cents 
per pound or less shall be admitted for 4 
cents duty; if valued at over 12 cents 
per pound the duty is 7 cents per pound. 
This in effect is an ad valorem duty. Last 
year’s customs reports show that out of 
115,000,000 pounds of carpet wool im- 
ported over 70 per cent came in valued at 
less than 12 cents per pound and paid 
the duty of 4 cents per pound, and less 
than 30 per cent was valued at over 12 
cents per pound and paid the duty of 7 
cents per pound. This occured at a time 
when carpet wools were extremly high 
abroad, and when well informed people 
estimate that over 90 per cent of them 
probably cost in excess of 12 cents per 
pound and should have paid the 7 cent 
duty. The gross frauds apparently prac- 
ticed in these carpet wools convinced many 
that this ad va lorem duty should be abol- 
ished and a flat specific duty given to all 
carpet wools. : 

It is a common argument of those who 
seek the destruction of the sheep indus- 
try that regardless of the tariff the sheep 
industry cannot be maintained. Every stat- 
istic available as to our sheep industry re- 
futes this argument. By examining the 
report cf the Secretary of Agriculture, we 
find that in 1897, following free trade in 
wool, the number of sheep in the United 
States was 36,819,000 valued at $1.82 per 
head, or a total value of $67,021,000. In 
the year 1910 the same report shows 57,- 
260,000 sheep valued at $4.08 per head 
with a total value of $233,664,000. Thus 
showing an increase of sheep after 14 
years of protection, of approximately 50 
per cent and an increase in value of 248 
per cent. 

In addition to this enormous increase we 
must recall the fact that in 1897 we were 
normally consuming about 8,000,000 mut- 
tons per year, while in the year 1910 it 
is estimated that we consumed between 
15,000,000 and 17,000,000 muttons. Had 
the consumption of mutton not increased 
and had wool production been very profit- 
able during the past 14 years, it is safe 
to assume that to-day our wool production 
would fully equal home demands. 

Again, in determining the number of 
sheep, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that the national forests during the past 
five years have been a factor in somewhat 
decreasing their numbers by the withdraw- 
ing of grazing privileges. 
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The wcalgrowers have not, for many 
years, received the full protection the law 
specifies and which it intended that 
they should receive. 

When the Morrill law was first passed 
in 1867, the duty that it gave to the sheep- 
man on woo! was based upon the fact that 
foreign and domestic wool shrank about 
the same amount during the process of 
scouring, or approximately about 66 2-3 
per cent, In other words it required three 
pounds of grease wool either foreign or 
domestic, to produce 1 pound of scoured 
wool. Foreign and domestic wools at 
that time did shrink from 60 to 75 per 
cent and therefore the protection given our 
grower against a pound of foreign wool was 
equal to the protection indicated in the law. 
The importer of wool soon saw that under 
this arrangement he was paying a dvyty on 
dirt and grease, and forthwith set about 
to obtain foreign wools of lighter shrink- 
age in order that he might get more scour- 
ed wool for the same amount of duty. The 
Foreign grower being anxious to meet the 
American demand, began the production of 
light shrinking wool through care and tn 


their sorting and preparation for our mar- 
kets. 


The wools were sorted and those of light 
shrinkage packed seperately for the Amer- 
ican markets. The cross bred wools were 
substitued for the fine merino, and all wool 
was partially willowed before being pack- 
ed. These efforts on the part of the for- 
eign grower soon resulted in a mater- 
ial reduction in the shrinkage of foreign 
wools, and the climax was reached when 
the skirting clause was added to Schedule 
K. This clause permitted the _ foreign 
grower to skirt—that is, remove the necks, 
legs, bellies, tags, or locks from every 
fleece of wool and permitted the !mporta- 
tion of the light shrinking remainder of 
the fleece without additional duty. It must 
be apparent to all that the removal of these 
parts removed the part containg great- 
est shrink, and is an injustice to the Amer- 
lean grower who must sel lhis fleeces in- 
tact. The skirts removed from foreign 
fleeces are not imported and are used by 
foreign manufacturers. The skirting proc- 
ess has gone on until today practically all 
of the Class I wools imported into the Un- 
ited States are skirted wools. 


In this process of evolution wools which 
shrank from 60 to 75 per cent as imported 
in 1867 shrink from 26 to 62 per cent as 
now imported. Of course this assertion 
means that a cross bred wool has been sub- 
stituted for a merino and that the merino 
itself has been materially reduced in 
shrinkage. pa 

American wool averages 61 per cent In. 
shrink, and the wools of Montana, Wyo- . 
ming, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Nevada | 
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tah, Colorado, Texas, Kansas, California, 
rizona, and New Mexico shrink on an ay- 
rage from 63 to 69 per cent. Therefore 
nese heavy shrinking wools have been 
isplaced by imported wools shrinking on 
i average of but little more than half-of 
hat our wools shrink and as a_ re- 
ilt our growers have but little more than 
alf the protection the law intended them 
, have. . 


We imported in 1909 about 20,000,000. 


/unds of Class I wool from New Zealand 
hese wools shrank when scoured 26 to 38 
r cent, averaging about 30 per cent 
rink. 
We imported from South America over 
(/,000,000 pounds of class 1 wool, shrink- 
g from 30 to 39 per cent and averaging 
out 32 per cent. 
We imported from Australia 60,000,000 
sunds of Class I wool shrinking from 38 
54 per cent, with very little shrink as 
sh as 50 per cent. 
All of these wools were skirted and paid 
ty on the grease pound of 11 cents. 
ice. the New Zealand wools averaged 
out 30 per cent in shrink, the importer 
id in duty 17 cents to obtain sufficient 
ol to make one pound of scoured wool. 
The average shrink of the wools from 
uth America was 32 per cent. There- 
e the importer paid in duty about 17 
its to obtain one pound of scoured wool. 
he duty paid to obtain a pound of Aus- 
lian scoured wool was a trifle higher, 
‘tI am informed that it does not exceed 
cents. 
all of the above wools the law says 
» duty on a pound of scoured weol shall 
33 cents, yet as I have shown, in reality 
vut half of this is collected on sufficient 
ol in grease to produce 1 pound of scour- 
wool, — 
You will readily understand that if 3 
inds of our western wool are required 
make one pound of scoured wool, and 
ufficient foreign wool to make 1 pound 
scoured wool can be imported for, say 
cents in duty, the actual protection our 
wers receive against foreign wool would 
one-third of eighteen cents, or six cents 
» pound. We are charged with getting 
‘cents protection on class 1 wool, when 
veality we have but little more than half 
‘this amount, and in every argument 
‘je against the tariff on raw wool they 
e calculated the increased cost of cloth- 
)| to the consumer by reason of this tar- 
j} upon the assumption that the growers 
\-ived the full protection the law in- 
‘ied to give him. 
/.ow, when we consider class 2 wools, 
situation is just as bad. These are 
- wools taken from the mutton sheep, 
as should be extensively raised through 
all portions of this nation and a sheep 
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which we can raise as good, if not better, 
than any other portion of the world. These 
sheep are largely English breeds of sheep, 
some of which produce what is known as 
the luster wools, and I am told by manu- 
facturers and by cloth importers that the 
United States can and does produce the 
best luster wool raised in the world. Now 
it has been asserted that we do not raise 
these class 2 wools. This is a false hood 
and I want to say that the sheep breeders 
of this nation are prepared to produce all 
the class 2 wool that this country can ever 
consume any time they are given a modest 
degree of protection which would permit 
its production. 

The law says that the duty on one pound 
of wool of class 2, either washed or un- 
washed, is 12 cents per pound. We im- 
ported last year three million pounds of 
Class I wool shrinking from 16 to 26 per 
cent and averaging not to exceed 
per cent. Therefore the 
importer obtained enough of this class of 
wool in grease to make one pound of the 
scoured wool for 15 cents in duty. The 
shrink on this class of wool is a matter of 
record and was testified to before the House 
Ways and Means Committee two years ago 
and is fully.established. If there be those 
who doubt the accuracy of these figures 
as to shrinkoge of foreign wools, I would 
refer them to page twenty of the ‘‘Wool 
Year Book,” a standard publication of the 
wool industry of England, published by the 
Technical college, Bradford, England, and 
to the further fact that these statements 
have been made by men who know the wool 
industry. : 

No one denies that our importers han- 
dle only the lightest shrinking wools, on 
account of the reduction in duty. In the 
foreign markets the term “suitable for Am- 
erican trade’’ always means light shrink- 
age. 

In refering further to the actual pro- 
tection received by our growers, it has been 
repeatedly charged and never successfully 
denied that carpet wools imported at 4 or 
7 cents per pound are used to a consider- 
able extent i nthe manufacture of clothing. 
The extent to which these wools are used 
for this purpose can not be accurately as- 
certained and can only be estimated from 
the fact that carpet wools are advertised 
for “better than carpet purposes,” and by 
the further fact that one most frequently 
sees upon the streets and in the stores 
suits of clothing made from carpet wool. 
The use of these wools for clothing pur- 
pses is admitted by the manufacturers of 
carpets in their brief submitted to the 
Ways and Means Committttee. Every pound 
of carpet wool used for clothing purposes 
displaces a pound of American grown wool 
and defrauds our wool growers out of the 


protection the law intended to give them. 

The shrinkage of foreign grown wools 
has grown less year by year, and will con- 
tine to grow less as time goes on. Just 
as this shrinkage decreases, the actual pro- 
tection afforded to our growers also de- 
creases, 


It must be conceeded by all that the cost 
of producing wool in this country is far 
greater than it was when the Morrill law 
was first passed. In fact the 
cost is ‘gradually increasing each 
year anditis now fifty per cent greater 
than it was a few years ago. During all 
this time the cost of producing American 
wool has been increasing, the actual pro- 
tection that our growers receive from the 
tariff against foregn wool has been de- 
creasing, due to the decreasing shrink of 
imported wools, and the wonder is, not 
that we do not produce all the wool con- 
sumed in this country but that we do pro- 
duce as much as we do. 


It has been stated that this bill, at 20 
per cent ad valorem, gives the grower a 
protection of 5 cents per pound, but in 
view of the light shrinkage of imported 
wools, an evil which is not corrected by 
this bill, the actual protection that it would 
afford our growers against imported wool 
would be from 2 to 3 cents per pound, 
not taking into account the fraud that 
would be practiced by undervaluations. 
Figuring three pounds of our western wool 
to make one pound of scoured wool, our 
protection per pound under this bill would 
be approximately 2.9 cents, if under valua- 
tion was not practiced. This is but little 
more than sufficient to equalize the dif- 
ference in the cost of transporting wool 
from foreign countries to Boston. The 
Western Woolgrower pays from $1.75 to 
$2.50 per hundred pounds for freight on 
his wool in grease to Boston or New York 
or Philadelphia, the points to which our 
wool must be shipped. Wool can be laid 
down in Boston or New York from South 
American at less than half a cent per pound 
in the grease. And everyone knows that 
wool is produced in the great producing 
countries of the world for less than one- 
half the cost of productin in the United 
States, : 


The cost of producing wool i nthe United 
States is a matter of record and will be 
found fully itemized in the hearings before 
the Senate Finance Committee in the brief 
presented for the National Woolgrowers’ 
Association by Messrs Hagenbarth, Ster- 
icker and Knollin. 

The amount of money paid to labor by 
our woolgrowers ranges from 75 cents to 
$1.25 per each sheep, amounting in the ag- 
gregate to $60,000,000 per year. The num- 
ber of laborers engaged in caring for our 
sheep is over 150,000, and this figure does 











nct include those engaged in other lines 
of industry dependent upon the sheep in- 
dustry for existence. The census shows 
about 756,474 individual wool growers in 
the United States. 

Our nation has built up a sheep industry 
which supplies our people with 330,000- 
000 pounds of the best wool in the world. 
American wool is superior to imported 
wool and out wears it grade for grade, to a 
considerable degree. It is stronger, works 
better, wears better and is better than im- 
ported wool Our government recognizes 
this fact, and all contracts which it lets 
for woolen clothing for our army and navy 
specifies that only American-grown wool 
can be used in their manufacture. As ten- 
ding to show the quality of foreign wools 
that are largely imported into this country 
and upon which our people would have to 
depend for their clothing if our sheep in- 
dustry is struck down, I submit the fol- 
lowing statements from the wool Year 
Book previously referred to. This book 
gives the quality and the uses of foreign 
wool as well as our wool. 

South American wools: ‘Used as cheap 
material for blending or medium quality 
dress goods. The weakness found in these 
wools are in strength and uniformity, this 
being somewhat marked. 

African wools: These wools are slightly 
inferior in strength and are indifferent as 
to felting quality. 
ial 


Used as cheap mater- 
for blending or for medium quality 
dress goods. 


American wools: Used for the 
grade for American trade. ”’ 


best 


It has been asserted that the sheep in- 
dustry -was limited in scope, but this is 
misrepresentation. The sheep industry 
obtains in practically every state in the 
Union and it is an industry that should be 
maintained upon every American farm. 

It is believed by some that the wool 
men make an immense profit from the pro- 
duction of mutton; but unfortunately 
mutton production has not been profitable. 
The report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture shows that the average price paid to 
the wool grower for 100 pounds of mut- 
ton in Chicago during the past six years is 
$5.13. This certainly is a reasonable 
price, and its prouction at this price has 
lost millions of dollars to the American 
sheep breeders. If the consumer has paid 
more than this for his mutton, the wool- 
grower did not get the difference and can 
not be blamed for the cost of the” meat 
at retail. 


If we slaughter in this country annually 
15,000,000 muttons they will average when 
dressed, aproximately 50 pounds’ each. 
Therefore the sheep industry furnishes our 
people with 750,000,000 pounds of meat 
per year. A reduction in the tariff on wool 





in the past, when the cost of production 
was low, has always meant a serious re- 
duction in sheep. A redu@tion in the 
duty row, when cost of production is high 
means the destruction of the sheep in- 
dustry and the removal of the annual meat 
suply of 750,000,000 pounds. 
not help but be reflected 
price of other meats. 
vital 


This can- 
in the upward 
It is therefore, of 
interest to the average citizen that 
we maintain our sheep industry in order 
that our people may have access to an in- 
creasing supply of meats. Mutton is rec- 
ognized as a most desirable food on account 
of the fact that it is nutritous, low in price 
and not bulky in volume, and to the further 
fact that sheep suffer from no contagious 
disease communicable to man. The re- 
ports of the United States Bureau of An- 
imal industry indicate that less than one- 
tenth of 1 per cent of the sheep inspected 
by its employees are condemned, some- 
thing that can not be said of other meat 
foods. 

A strenous effort is being made to de- 
montsrate that the lowering of the duties 
on imported wool will not reduce the pro- 
duction in this country. On the other hand 
those who oppose the reduction provided 
in the bill say that it necessarily will cur- 
tail the home production, and the argu- 
ments in support of the one or the other 
position center around the conditions pre- 
vailing just before, during, and just after 
the period when the Wilson tariff law of 
1894 was enacted, 

It would seem that it would be entirely 
unnecessary to go to that period or any 
other to solve the question, for the reason 
it seems to me goes without saying that 
since the imports and local production 
combined are sufficient as a supply for the 


home consumption that the importation of — 


cne pound more would necessarily tend to 
curtail the local or home production, for we 
must assume that it would lower the price, 
the doing of which would curtail the pro- 
duction. This must be true unless’ the 
price will raise out of proportion to the in- 
creased supply. 

However, let us briefly examine the his- 
tcry of the wool businss over the period 
of time mentioned. 


The bill went into effect in 1895. Our 
production was 309,748,000. In 1896 it 
fell to 274,708,000 pounds; in 1897, the 
last year of the law, it fell to 259,153,251 
pounds, a decrease of 50,594,749. The 
production since has constantly grown. In 
1910 it was 328, 000,000 showing an in- 
crease of 26 per cent. 

Now look at the imports. In additoon 
to the imports of wool, we imprted in 
three and one half years under the Wilson 
bill, 76,736,522 punds of waste, noils, rags 
and shoddy. This reduced to its wool e- 
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quivalent amounts to 230,209,566 in other 
words it displaces that amount of wool in 
the grease. Adding the above imports of 
shoddy, the wool imports, the total imports 
of wool for the Wilson bill was 1,018,005, 
522. Compare this with the imports of 
shoddy and so forth, during the three years 
beginning with 1898, which amounted to 
only 1,250,377 pounds, or an equivalent 
of our wool in grease of 3,751,131 pounds. 
Add to this the imports of wool form 1898 
to 1900, which amounted to 365,459,000, 
giving us a total import of only 369,210,- 
000 pounds of wool and its equivalent in 
shoddy showing an excess of importation 
under the Wilson bill of shoddy of 226,- 
458,435 pounds, and an increase of wool 
imports of 422,337,000 pounds or an in- 
crease in wool, shoddy, and so forth, dur- 
ing the period of the Wilson bill of 648,- 
795,491 pounds. 

Now, in the face of these figures, where 
is the man who has the assurance to say 
that the Wilson bill had no effect upon 
the importation of wool, the kind of cloth- 
ing, and so forth, and by the same token 
can he say that the American woolgrower 
will not be injured by the enactment into 
law of the present bill? 

Besides there were carried over from 
1895, 194, 724,651 pounds; from 1906, 
393,986,523 pounds; from 1897, 794,- 
484,726, pounds; from 1898, 761,515,011 
pounds; from 1899, 589,891,246 pounds; 
from 1900, 494,073762 pounds; from1901 
396,818,135 pounds; from 1902, 314,760- 
961 pounds; from 1904, 286,097,713 
pounds; from 1904, 283,622,700 pounds; 
from 1905, 253,524,107 pounds; from 1906 
180,299,002 pounds; from 1907, 158,115- 


586 pounds; from 1908, 228,515,586 
pounds. 


Now, this is over and above consumption 
and export. It demonstrates beyond ques- 
tion that duringthese 13 years the im- 
porter and speculator had a firm grip up- 
cn the wool business. With this large 
surplus on hand, from time to time he 
was enabled to manipulate the market 
against the stock grower as well as the 
manufacturer, and since 1908 there has 
been caried over not so much but many 
million pounds. On the day that this 
bill was introduced I wired the customs 
officers in New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia and ascertained that there was in 
bond in the warehouses imported wool 
equivalent to one fifth of our prduction 
for the year 1910. And if this be added 


to the surplus held by speculators, there 
is every reason to believe that the entire 
amount will be somwhere in the neighbor- 
hood of the other figures I have given. 


Now, you propose by this bill to exactly 
double the power of the speculator and im- 
porter to manipulate the market and drive 
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down the price of the home sheep growers 
wool by cutting the duties the importer 
did pay by half, thus enabling him to rob 
the government of mcre than $7,000,000, 
that being the amount of revenue we give 
up under the bill. You see that he was 
not only willing to pay the duties under 
the present law, but to import more than 
we needed for consumption, so, as a rev- 
enue measure, the bill must prove worse 
than a failure. 

It is known that sheep will eat and de- 
stroy over 300 varieties of weeds. Be fore 
I was pressed into the service of the Gov- 
ernment for years they were the only lawn 
mower I had on the place. They are the 
cnly positive exterminators of the dande- 
lion. Extracts from many of the glands 
of the animal are now recognized by the 
medical profession as being absolutely nec- 
essary for the nourishment of the ill and 
staying the hand of death, and especially 
is it valuable as a remedy for that aggra- 
vating and persistent affection—asthma. 

It has grown to be a custom to refer to 
our venerable Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Wilson, as an authority on all sub- 
jects pertaining to stock growing, I wish 
to read you what he says about sheep and 
the sheep industry cf this country, and I 
especially commend it to my fellows on 
this side who speak so hopefully of the 
extermination of sheep: 

SECRETARY WILSON says: 

I look upon the developement of 
the sheep industry as a positive nec- 
essity for the agriculture cf this 
country, and it should be encouraged 
all along th line. ‘ 

Owing to the increase in thep rice 
of beef, the increase in the number of 
people in the cities who live in apart- 
ments, and the apparent decrease in 
the size of families in the cities, 
housekeepers have found’ it to their 
advantage to purchase cuts of meat 
which are low in price, comparatively 
small in bulk, and which are used up 
before they are kept any length of 
time in a refrigerator. These facts 
have caused the great extensoin of 
the use of mutton by the American 
people, and a great deal of the pre- 
judice that formerly extisted toward 
this meat has ben swept away. The 
developement of the use of mutton in 
the country has revolutionized the 
sheep business. The framer in the 
east finds that he can maka sheep 
profitable by growing them for sale 
as meat producing animals, with the 
wool as an incidental item of revenue 
The ranchman of the west finds that 
he can add very much to the income 
from his sheep by paying more at- 
tention to the muuton ‘form of his 
animals. 

Besides that it is known that the sheep 


industry has ever been a respectable call- 
ing since the days of Abraham, that old 
patriarch and flockmaster, so willing to 
sacrifice his son Isaac as a burnt offering 
instead of a ram, until prevailed upon by 
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the Lord to choose the latter. 

Going back further than that, we find 
that wool knocked the fig leaf out of bus- 
iness. 

During the course of my ‘colloquy with 
the gentleman from Massachuesetts (Mr. 
Peters , I tried to obtain from him some 
idea as to what we were going to use as 
a substitute for wocl when he undertook 
to show that the growing of sheep was 
fast approaching an end. He drove the di- 
minishing number from Vermont through 
the continent, over the trackless wastes, 
westward, owing, as he said, to the price 
of lands, and so forth, and was proceed- 
ing to drive them from my state over the 
snowy mountain tops, then with lolling 
tongues through the deserts beyond, seek- 
ing always for pastures new and green, 
until finally I had him driving them into 
the Pacific Ocean, feeding on crabs 
But neither he nor any other Mem- 
ber of whom I sought information concern- 
ing what the world was gcing to do for 
clothing when the sheep disappeared could 
afford me the slightest information. I do 
not share with them their prejudice 
against woolen clothing, ner yet their af- 
fection for the fig leaf. 

No, Mr. Chairman, there will at most be 
but a temporary cessation in this country 
cf the production of sheep. Phoenix like 
it will rise again as it has in times past, re- 
sisting the assaults of its enemies and 
manipulators, and pursuing its invincible 
for it is absolutely indestructible 
as an industry as it is imperishable and a 
necessity. But for the industrous and ir- 
repressible ragpicker wool wéuld now be 
selling for at least $1 a pound. Likely the 
suit’ of clothes you now wear contains the 
wool that was clipped from the back of a 
sheep three or four hundred years ago, for 
like gold it ever retains its intrinsic worth 
and its evolutions are practi lly limitless. 

Many of you doubtless ve in your 
households treasured antique a thousand 
years old. There are prayer rigs known to 
be over 4,000 pears old, the wool in which 
might have been clipped by Ab- 
raham, and as they are rare 
there are many imitations of them. I 
bespeak for you my friends, in the hour, 
yea hours, of your atonement for the sin 
you wil commit in the pasage of this 
bill the peculiar appropriatness of a pray- 
er rug woven from the fleece of the Am- 
erican sheep, that your hands may be rais- 
ed alike in supplication for pardon and 
benediction of the home grown product 
which makes so much for American great- 
ness. From the cradle to the grave, from 
the clipper’s hand to the tailor’s shears 
its fruitful coat of down has ever thrown 
its benign protection around young and 
old. The babe in arms, therugged moun- 
taineer, the aged and infirm alike are se- 


course, 





cure within its ample folds, and the best 
that is within us should be devoted to its 
safety and not its sacrifice. 

No, Mr. Chairman, ner will the sheep- 
men be entirely exterminated though 
what you have done and are now contem- 
plating will put millions upon millions of 
dollars into the pockets of wool speculators, 
importers, and commission men, and will 
bankrupt eighty per cent of the men whose 
principal business is sheep raising. They . 
may become tramps for awhile, but there 
is time enough between now and the Nov- 
ember election of 1912 for them to find a 
temporary lodgment long enough to quali- 
fy themselves as voters. Nor is the time 
too short between now and then for the 
consumer of woolen goods to find out that 
he has been buncoed, just as he was when 
promised by the Sixty first Congress lower 
for leather goods in exchange for 
the duty upon hides. And unless I miss 
my guess those bankrupt and disappointed 
people will not cast their at that 
election for anyone who not able to 
convince them that the passage of the 
masure will redound to their benefit. 

A Democratic speech would incom- 
plete without refering to some sayings and 
doing of Jefferson, who was not only the 
“Father of the Democracy,” but the Ab- 
raham of cur country. When the soil on 
his land began wearing out under the in- 
tense farming of grain, he said: 

The first step towards the recov- 
ering of our lands is to find substitu- 
tes for grain and bacon. 1 count on 
potatoes, clover and sheep—the two 
former to feed every animal on the 
farm except my negroes, and the lat- 
ter to feed them, diversified with ra- 
tions of salt fish and molasses, both 
of them wholesome, agree able and 
cheap articles of food.” 

Capt. Edmond Bacon, who was for 20 
years the overseer and business man of 
Jefferson’s plantation at Monticello, says: 

Mr. Jefferson was very fond of all 
kinds of good stock. The first full- 
blooded merino sheep” in all that 
country was imported by Mr. Jeffer- 
son for himself and Mr. Madison 
while he was president. When 1 got 
home I put a notice in the paper at 
Charlottesville that persons who 
wished to improve their stock could 
send us two ewes, and we would keep 
them until the lambs were old enough 
to wean, and then give the owners 

the choice of the lambs and they 
leave the other lamb and both of the 
ewes. 

We got the greatest lot of sheep, 
more than we wanted; two or three 
hundred I think; and in a few years 
we had an immense flock, People 
came a long distance to buy our full 
blooded sheep. At first we sold them 
for $50 but they soon fell to thirty 
and twenty and before I left Mr. Jef- 
ferson merino sheep were so numer. 
ous that they sold about as cheap as 
the common ones. Some years after- 
wards he imported sheep from Bar- 
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bary, I think, four large broad-tail- 

ed sheep. I have forgotten’ thei: 

names. He sent these from Washing- 
ton in his own wagon which had got 
there with a load from Monticello. 

These sheep made very fine mutton, 

but they were not so popular—did not 

disseminate and ran out in a few 
years. 

Mr. Jefferson, by this reference, can not 
by any source of reasoning be regarded as 
a free trader. 

I want to say another word to my dem- 
erat friends and call their attention 
to the Democratic platform of the year 
1908 on this subject: 


We favor immediate revision of 
the tariff by the reduction of import 
duties. Articles entering into com- 
petition with trust controlled prod- 
ucts should be placed upon the free 
list, and material reductions should 
be made in the tariff upon the nec- 
essaries of life, especially upon ar- 
ticles competiting with such Ameri- 
can manufactures as are sold abroad 
more cheaply than at home,’ and 
graduated reductions should be made 
in such other schedules as may be 
necessary to restore the tariff to a rev 
enue basis. 


Reading between the lines, it follows 
you have not observed its direction by the 


taking of the duty off what you term 
“trust made goods,’’ but have gone be- 
yond this direction of reducing duties 


when applied to the wool features of this 
bill, for I have sufficiently demonstrated 
the. reduction is but a name, avowedly 
for the purpose of revenue, and means the 
destruction of the wool industry, and that 
was never contemplated by that conven- 
ticn, and much less by any other declara- 
tion of the party. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I 
like five minutes more. 

Mr HUGHES, of New Jersey. I call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that it is 
now 25 minutes of 12 o’clock, but I yield 
five minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. 
deavor to finish in that time. 

Calmly, if you can, consider the situa- 
tion of the woolgrower. We see him beset 
with every difficulty arising from the high- 
er cost of wages, the increaesd value of 
lands, depleted pastures incident to drought 
yearly destruction of his flocks by the storm 
king, the increased rate of interest owing 
to his hazardous business, compelling him 
to sell his clip often before it leaves the 
sheep's back—-the ever ready victim of the 
speculator, the shuttlecock of tariff legis- 
lation—compelled to compete with the hat- 
less and breechcloth bushman of Austral- 
ia. And if placed in the position of the 
wildeat, prone on his back, surrounded by 
a pack of snarling, snapping hounds, is it 
passing strange that he should be less like 


would 


I will en- 
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the wildcat in not being over punctilious 
as to whether he would use his teeth or 
his claws in defense? 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me 
recommend, in all serious ness, the culti- 
vation of a more intimate acquaintance- 
ship on the part of the legislators with the 
American sheep, in whose behalf I speak 
to-day, and a more thorough realization 
of what is due it both from a commercial 
and sentimental standpoint. 

From the commercial viewpoint it rep- 
resent one of our very greatest and far- 
reaching industries, involving, as I have 
already said, the investment of immense 
careful and skillful business 
methods and invoking the most intelligent 
operation of its affairs. 

Its perennial yield furnishes the means 


capital, 


of livelihood to thousands upon thousands 


of our countrymen in all of its ramifica- 
tions, from the shears of the clipper to the 
shears of the tailor, and in the inherent 
durability of its weave it is a never ceasing 


source of comfort from the cradle to the 


grave. 
Gentlemen, you who would pass_ this 
measure, with what degree of assurance 


will you return to your homes, witness the 
gamboling of the golden hoof—yes, and 
upon the hillside and 
greet your farmer constituents in view— 


of the devastation you have wrought them 


in this pernicious enactment? 
Mr. Chairman, the wool feature of this 
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bill 


ble and iniquitious. 


is incomplete, in-adequate, inequita- 


At the risk of repet- 
tion, I re-affirm that it is unfair in its pro- 
visions and seemingly recklessly inconsider- 
ate of the interests of that foundation of 
our national fabric—the American farmer. 

Mr. Chairman, if one can view with e- 
quanimity the situation of this forlorn 
flock master, I believe he could have wit- 
nessed without emotion the pressing of the 
crown of thorns upon the head of the Naz- 
arene, the stretching of His body on the 
cross, and the driving of each nail through 
His limbs, the dipping of the _ soldier's 
sponge into a tankard of vinegar mingled 
with gall, and the putting it to his parched 
quivering lips, and following his last cry 
of agony, see deliberately scrawled above 
His head the words, “This is Jesus, the 
King of the Jews.” 








The United States Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry has very wisely decided to install 
a large collection of American and foreign 
grown wools in its department at Wash- 
ington. This is a move in the right dil- 
rection and will prove of unusual value to 
those intersted in American wool. It will 
assist in educating the people to the super- 
iority of the home-grown fleeces. Any grow- 
er having a desirable sample of wool is in- 
vited to forward it to the Bureau of Ani- 
mal industry and accompany it with a short 
history of its production. 





L. G. STILES 


H.T. THOMPSON &CO. 


18 MICHIGAN STREET 
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Woo. COMMISSION 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 





ADVANCES MADE 





SACKS FURNISHED 





REFERENCES 


CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


OUR SHIPPERS GENERALLY. 
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We Handle Wool on These Terms: 


Commission References 
One cent per pound covers all selling charges We can furnish testimony or refer you to some 
and includes storage and insurance and_ all of the most prominent sheepmen in the west. 
house expense for six months. They have tried our service and found it satis- 
Advances factory. 


If desired a liberal cash advance is allowed on 1 
receipt of your shipment, or you can arrange Information 


with .us to draw a sight draft with bill of lad- For any further information, write and we 
ing attached, at two thirds market value here. shall be pleased to answer promptly all com- 


munications by letter or telegraph as may be 
Interest desired. 
On all money adavnced 6 per cent interest per 
annum is charged. Tags 
uantity oe —. and envelopes furnished 
We handle any quantity and no lot is too small 


to have our personal attention. Please let us 1 in Instruc i ns 
know the quantity of wool you have this sea- Sh pping to 


son, with full particulars of the grade and con- Bill all shipments of 6,000 pounds - over to 
dition. Also state your nearest shipping point Silberman Switch, care of Chicago Junction 
and railroad company. Railroad. This saves all drayage charges. 


Get Posted. It Isto Your Advantage to Write Now to 


S. SILBERMAN & SONS 43:1’? Chicago, Illinois 


























Soda Springs “Ideal Shropshires” 


consists of 400 Yearling KNOLLIN & FINCH “Ideal rani ge Flocks” 
Rams, 1,200 March : entered in shows 





The Lambs from our 


in the mutton classes 
Ram Lambs and 600 Year- 


ling Ewes. All good ones. SODA SPRINGS, at aie 


have always been awarded 
Prices right. Order early. IDAHO Flock Established 1896. 

















A. J. KNOLLIN, ADDRESS : or KNOLLIN & FINCH, 


Union Stock Yards, South Omaha, Nebr. Soda Springs, Idaho. 





Little Lost River “Mountain Flocks” 
wnat ws | KNOLLIN & MYRUP | _ ost 


Blood in the World. 
Our prices are right. Breeders of They are range raised, 


ieee Mitieon ans ts Oxfords and Rambouillets i, a ee 


and splendid 
December Ast. HOWE, IDAHO mutton types. 


A. J. KNOLLIN, APES SCs: or KNOLLIN & MYRUP, 


Union Stock Yards, South Omaha, Nebr. Howe, Idaho. 
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1400- Yearling Rams-1400, 500-Yearling Ewes-500 
Also Some Aged Ewes 


CHARLES A. KIMBLE 


Breeder and Importer of Rambouillet and 
American Merino Sheep 











Correspondence Solicited 


Orders Promptly Filled Phone Suburban 5004 Hanford, California 




















“K em p’s’ 


For Branding 


“Cooper's” 


For Dipping 

















Ask Any Merchant 


























Say, Mr. Wool Grower 


Do: You Know W).at Could be Done With 
Your Own Mill if You Tried ? 


The Minnesota wool growers paid them selves 26 cents per pound for wool that they were 
offered 2 cents for from a big worsted mill, had the same made up into blankets and sold them 
direct to the consumers at a price that pleased the consumer. 

On the other hand, when the consumers obtained a first quality blanket at a reasonable price, 
they were willing that the grower should have a fair price for the wool that went into the 
blanket. 

Every wool grower in the United States can obtain a fair price for his wool if he will take 
hold of the Wool Growers Co-Operative Woolen Mill with money and patronage. If you 


cannot put in some money, patronize the mill which is owned and managed in the interests 
of your selves. 


The eastern manufacturers are trying to demonstrate that wool can be produced on the 
abandoned farms of the east for 15 cents per pound. Then why not the wool-growers de- 
monstrate to the consumer that we can save him money on 80 cent wool? 

Come, and let us stop our kicking and go to work. The people want to wear wool. It is up 
to us to see that they get it. The way to get it is to all take hold and work together. 


Give the Wool Growers Co-operative Woolen Mill of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, a chance and it will amply repay you 
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1000 





For Range use. 


FOR SALE 
FIFTEEN HUNDRED 


Best Yearling Rams in America 


1900 














LINCOLNS AND COTSWOLDS 





I am offering this year 700 yearling Cotswolds and 800 yearling Lincoln Rams. 


These rams are bred and raised on the range and are healthy and strong. 


are sound aud their lungs are strong. 


of years. 


Their feet 


My ewes have been acclimated for a number 


Your loss wiil be light if you use these rams. 


No trouble to keep them 


in the flock and no danger of their feet getting sore. 


They are Great Lamb Producers 


I hold the record for the heaviest lambs ever shown at the Inter-state Live Stock 


Show at Chicago, winning the sweepstakes prize for two years in succession with my 


LINCOLNS 





LINCOLNS. 
The Lincoln flock carries the best Canadian 
and English blood, Dudding Stock predom - 
ating. t 
It Won the Champion Carlot Lamb 
Contest at the International 


The present Lincoln flock will be augmented 
the coming season by a new importation from 


Dudding and the best English breeders. 











. COTSWOLDS 


The Cotswold flock is founded onthe best 
blood in the world, from such flocks as John 
Rawlings and other high class breeders in Ca- 
nada and the United States and such world 
famous studs as Swanwick, Garne and Houl- 
ton. Have recently purchased 83 head from 
John Rawlings, including the tops of his 
flock and a big string of prize winners at 
Seattle. 





P R I 7, E “ WI] N N, E R S: This flock includes the winners of nine out of ten 


of the first prizes offered at the great Toronto 


Show. 


At Seattle they won first Aged Ram, first Aged Ewe, second and third Year- 


ling Ram, Second and third Yearling ewe, the Grand Champion Ewe and the Reserve 
Ram Champion, first on Aged Flock and first Exhibitor’s Flock. 





Write and let ‘me give you my prices. 


I am satisfied that we can do business 


if you want some thoroughbred LINCOLN or COTSWOLD RAMS. 


F. R. GOODING, Gooding, Idaho. 
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Wool Growers, Attention 











ITHOUT a doubt you will be offered a very low price for 

W your wool this season. Why not have it sold for your ac- 
count direct to the woolen manufacturers? We are the 

only concern in the United States handling wool for the sheep men, 
scouring it and placing it direct to the woolen manufacturers. Our 
past records have shown that we have been able to net the sheep 
men from one (1) to four (4) cents a pound more than they have 
been offered at shearing time. If we can do the same for you it will 


surely pay you. We look for much better prices late in the fall 
than at the present time. 


Advances made. Sacks furnished. 
Write us before selling or consigning your wool elsewhere. 


BOYNTON WOOL SCOURING CO. 
3601 Iron Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















WHY WE. DID IT 


The ineffective protection of 5 1-2c per pound which we receive on 
our Merino wools caused us to turn to the growing of mutton 








How We Did It | 





We tried the Leicesters, Lincoln, 
Cotswolds Shrops and HAMPSHIR- 
ES. The race was close between the 
HAMPS and Shrops. Owing to their 
large size and earlier maturity, we 
finally selected the HAMP as the ideal 


- mutton producer. We have the well- 


wooled type. 

















Why You Should Do It 


Your greatest profit will come from 
a mutton wool combination. You need 
the earliest and largest maturing 
lambs; the best milkers and mothers 
and most popular breed with the 


mutton feeders and the HAMPSHIRE 
Ss Fr. 





HOW: YOU CAN DO IT 


Write for information to the Wood Live Stock Company, Spencer, 
Idaho, who have Hampshire rams, both grade and purebred for 


sale. [hese rams push down the scales for mutton 
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The Only Firm on the Map 


doing an exclusive sheep commission 
business at the five different markets 











The Knollin Sheep 


Chicago [m) 
{—] Omaha : 


St. Joseph [i 


Kansas City [my] 





- Commission Company 








See that your billing reads: 


To [heKnollin Sheep Commission Co. 
_We do the rest 


Chicago Kansas City Denver 
So. St. Joseph So. Omaha 


























SOUTH OMAHA 


Largest Feeder Sheep Market in the World 
Second Largest Market For Fat Sheep 


Most Accessible Large Sheep Market 
to the Range Country 








A PROGRESSIVE MARKET 


From a market handling only one million sheep annually ten years ago, South Omaha has 
grown to be one of the largest sheep markets in the world, receiving for the year 1910, three 
million head, representing a gain of 850,000 over any previous year and one million more than 
any other western market. 99 per cent of SOUTH OMAHA’S RECEIPTS ACTUALLY SOLD 
AT SOUTH OMAHA. 


A GREAT FAT SHEEP MARKET 


Increased capacity of South Omaha’s large packing establishments has created INCREASED 
DEMAND for SLAUGHTERING GRADES, and in 1910 packers used nearly half the receipts. 


“COUNTRY BUYERS FOR RANGE SHEEP 


The big bulk of South Omaha’s receipts in 1910 went to farmers and country feeders who 
have become important factors in the disposition of range sheep in recent years. When the 
range season opens South Omaha becomes the Mecca for this class of buyers. As a rule 75 
per cent of the range sheep must seek an outletat the market through COUNTRY BUYERS 
and AT NO OTHER MARKET IS THIS DEMAND SO BROAD AS AT SOUTH OMAHA. 


FIRST AS A FEEDER MARKET 


South Omaha sold 300,000 more feeder sheep than did Chicago last year and one million more 
than Kansas City. Other markets pale into insignificance by comparison to South Omaha. 





A shipper sends his stuff to market to sell and he doesn’t like to peddle it from one place to 
another. The range man is finding that South Omaha is the place to sell sheep. 


NEW FACILITIES AND ACCOMMODATIONS 


South Omaha boasts the best and most modern facilities for handling sheep to be found at any 
market. Capacity for handling sheep has been doubled since last range season, and now ample 
accommodations are provided for 100,000 head at one time. New barns have been constructed 
at a cost of $75,000 and extensive alterations of the old barn made along practical lines, so that 
we can offer to shippers this fall service and facilities which are not equalled at any other mark- 
et in the land. In fact South Omaha will have the most convenient and commodious sheep hand 
ling plant in the world, which with the demand which is known to exist will offer to the range 
shippers a sheep market unsurpassed in anyparticular. 





SEND YOUR STOCK 
TO CHICAGO 


for itis the greatest market in the 

country. A city where the stockman 

can dispose of his stock at the high- 

est price in the shortest time and 

where he can purchase whatever he 

requires with the greatest ease and at 
the lowest cost 


THIS IS BECAUSE 


it is the greatest railroad center, has 
the facilities for handling stock with 
greater despatch than any other place, 
is the home of the greatest packing 
interests in the world, and is attended 
by the largest number of buyers in 
the country. 





